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Everything forthe Garage Door—Hinges, Holder, Hasps, tiendies, Bolts 


No. 1457 Ball-bearing Garage Hinges with 10 and 24-inch 
straps, permit closing the doors tightly. 

Nos. 1458 and 1459 Ball-bearing Garage Hinges with 36-inch 
strap. 

No. 1775 New Garage Door Holder. See illustration above. 

No. 915% -Extra Heavy Safety Hasp. Screws concealed when 
basp is locked. 


















No. 1125 5 and 7-inch Shutter Bar. An ideal fastener for in- No. 1245 Padlock eyes in three sizes: No. 1, 1% x 1 5-16 
_ side of large front doors on Garages —) side entrance. inches: No. 2, 2% x 1% inches; No. 3, 2% x 2 3-16 inches. 
= — Heavy Cremone Bolt, in 7, 8, 8% and 9 ft. These padlock eyes may be used with No. 12! 52 Extra Heavy 
oes ns. Latch. 

0. 1055 10-inch Chain Bolt. Reversible and with 5 ft. or | Nos. 1265 and 1257 Heavy Handle or Pull. 

24-in ain 


All made from Stanley Wrot Steel in japanned or rustproof 
No. 1056 New 10-inch Foot Bolt to match the Chain Bolt. ‘Stanley Sherardized’’ finishes. Ask your Jobber or write 
No. 1252 Extra-Heavy Thumb-Latch—New. us for information. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 


See pages 19 and 83 


Table of Contents, Page 45 Index to Advertisers, Page 129 
Situation and Help Wanted and Business Opportunities, Pages 98 and 99 
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The International Giver Co 


invite the Trade to Visit 
their Exhibit at the 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Varied Industries Building 
SECTION FIFTEEN 








Fourth Street 
Between Avenues B and C. 
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| | Factory “A” ' Factory sony”? 
| Barbour Silver Co....... Meriden, Conn. The Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. 
| | Factory ‘“B”’ Factory “J” 
1 | The Derby Silver Co....... Derby, Conn. Rogers & Brother..... Waterbury, Conn. 
Hl Factory ‘“‘C”’ Factory “‘L” 
4 The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 
it Bridgeport, Conn. Wallingford, Conn. 
“Factory “‘E”’ . Factory ‘“‘M’”’ 
Meriden Britannia Co....Meriden, Conn. Simpson Nickel Co... Wallingford, Conn. 
1847 Rogers Bros....... Meriden, Conn. Factory ‘‘N”’ 
Wilcox & Evertsen...... Meriden, Conn. Wilcox Silver Plate Co. ..Meriden, Conn. 
Factory ‘“‘G”’ Factory ‘‘P”’ 
Norwich Cutlery Co..... Norwich, Conn. The Watrous Mfg. Co. . Wallingford, Conn. 


Factory ‘“‘T’”’ 
The Meriden Cut Glass Co....Meriden, Conn. 


GENERAL OFFICES, MERIDEN, CONN. 


WAREROOMS : 
49-51 West 34th St., NEW YORK 9-19 Maiden Lane 
5 North Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 150 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘SCREEN AND STORM DOOR SET 
©» Gonplete with Screws. _ National Mfg. Sterling, Hardware 
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First Orders for National 
Storm and Screen Door Sets 


will include this handsome display board 
model free of all charge. The sets you 
sell are individually complete in separate 
cartons; we pack them one dozen to a 
box, twelve dozen toacase. Each item 
is made with the customary carefulness 
of National Builders’ Hardware, and 
will be furnished in the finish of your 
choice. 


Your orders will be filled as we get them, 
with usual National promptness, for the 
National route, as you know, is one 
straight line from us to you without 
stops. 


A postal, by the way, only costs a cent. 
You understand. 


National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Illinois 
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MINNESOTA RETAILERS DISCUSS 
LOCAL PROBLEMS 


Committee Appointed to Work with the State University—Association 
to Be Incorporated 
































From left to right: H. C. Hertz, treasurer; George Mason, president; J. C. Stuhlman, vice-president; W. T. 
Cowing, a former president; Clement Schroeder, Mr. Nelson and A. T. Stebbine 


convention of the Minnesota Retail Hard-_ elected as directors of the association: 
ware Association, held in St. Paul, on For three years; John Hyslop, Fulda; J. C. Hol- 

February 23, 24, 25 and 26, was the absence of ton, McIntosh; John Schleck, St. Paul. O. V. Han- 
discussions relative to problems of national im- son, of Rochester, and C. W. Bouck, of Royalton, 
portance to retail hardware dealers. Solutions of were selected to fill the unexpired terms of F. A. 
local problems, particularly relating to the rela- Low and J. C. Stuhlman. 
lie, “Gtedeeiaamea = amano NE VOWR TO —eetaten: to Wiehe tthe: Unieiilie of ine 

It is estimated that 1,000 retailers attended the A committee of five was appointed to work in 
convention and the interest was unusual. All of conjunction with the University of Minnesota in 
the meetings with the exception of the closing its formation of farm clubs, and other extension 
session were well attended. work, it being the purpose of the association to 

The exhibit hall was filled and many extra spaces bring about a more harmonious relation between 
were made for exhibitors who were unable to secure the farmers’ clubs and the retailer. The committee 
booths. As far as can be ascertained the buying’ is as follows: H. O. Roberts, F. H. Retzlaff, J. H. 
was as general as in former years, but more con- Grahek, C. H. Casey and H. A. Swanson. 
servative as to quantity. A canvass of exhibitors The closing session was devoted entirely to re- 
by the suggestions committee revealed very few ports of committees. Matters relating to better 
complaints. Thursday night an exhibitors’ parade handling of exhibits, and regarding legislation, 
was enjoyed by all. It was a real parade. were presented by committees. An excellent sug- 

Prompt action by one exhibitor saved a possible gestion was made to the effect that one session of 
loss by fire during the show. The cloth covering of the 1916 convention be devoted to retail salesmen. 
one of the booths ignited from a flash-light spark The resolutions committee gave a very brief report, 
and it looked for a moment as if there would be a_ the principal resolution being presented for the 
fire damage. The salesman in charge of the Pyrene purpose of placing before the newspapers of St. 
exhibit noticed the flames and promptly put them Paul the attitude of the association toward farm 
out with one of the company’s extinguishers. clubs and correcting the report published by daily 

George Mason, of St. Peter, was elected president papers that the association was fighting such organ- 
and J. C. Stuhlman, of St. Paul, vice-president for izations. 
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Opening Session Well Attended.. 


There was a good attendance at the first session, 
which was called to order by President Simms, 
Tuesday afternoon. The invocation was pronounced 
after America had been sung. The president then 
made his address. 


President’s Address Shows Gain in Membership 


After thanking the members for loyal support 
given during the year and mentioning the efficiency 
of Secretary Roberts, President Simms directed 
attention to the excellent work that had been done 
in every department of the association during the 
year. He stated that 25 local clubs had been 
organized, making a total of 40 now working in 
the state. The membership showed an increase. 
At the opening of the convention there were 1212 
paid up members and more were added to the list 
during the meeting. Mr. Simms directed attention 
to the fact that Minnesota’s membership repre- 
sented 90 per cent. of the eligible hardware men in 
the state. The increase in membership and the ex- 
tension of work by the association had necessitated 
doubling the force in the secretary’s office and the 
occupation of larger quarters. 


Auditing Bureau Collects $30,000 for Members 


The president called attention to the success that 
had been met in freight bill auditing. He said that 
while the amount saved by individual members 
might be small in many cases, the aggregate was 
$30,000; some members collecting as much as $300. 

The following tribute was paid to the memory 
of W. M. Marr, formerly a member of the executive 
committee, who died during the year: 

“One extremely sad event occurred this year, and 
I am sure that the members will agree with me 
that the association has suffered. an, untold loss 
through the death of our esteemed ce-worker and 
member of the executive committee, W; B. Marr, of 


Aitkin, Minn. We will all remember him as an. 
untiring worker, a man who was ever ready to be: 


of assistance to his fellows, and upon whose good 
judgment we could always depend.” 


Suggestions to Association 


In closing his remarks President Simms sug- 
gested: That a larger appropriation be made for 
local club work; that the association become more 
closely affiliated with the extension work done by 
the state university; that a working basis be de- 
veloped that would enable the association to co- 
operate with the hardware trade; that a plan be 
developed whereby a co-operation of jobbers and 
retailers would reduce the amount of trade now go- 
ing through other channels. 


Secretary Roberts Reports Progress 


The report of the secretary followed that of the 
president. Mr. Roberts said that 510 members had 
sent their freight bills to the secretary for auditing 
and that $10,771.49 had been collected for them. 

Former buying records of the Minnesota con- 
ventions were quoted and the hope was expressed 
that every dealer who could do so to advantage 
would place business with exhibitors. 

The work of the Price and Service Bureau was 
heartily endorsed and it was reported, with regret, 
that very few members of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion had used the service. 


Association in Good Financial Condition 
The report of Secretary Roberts and that of 
Treasurer Hertz showed the association to be in ex- 


eellent financial condition; an increase over the 
balance of the previous year being commented upon. 
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H..M. Gardener Makes 
Report of National 
Delegate 


J. C. Nolting, who 
had been selected to re- 
port the National Con- 
vention held in Indian- 
apolis, was unable to 
attend the convention 
on account of serious 
illness. H. M. Gard- 
ener was. substituted 
and gave the members 
a report which was re- 
markable for its terse 
thoroughness. 


In regard to _ the 
coming National Con- 
vention, to be held in 
St. Paul, Mr. Gardener 
suggested that mem- 
bers who owned auto- 
mobiles could material- 
ly assist the entertain- 
ment committee by 
driving to St. Paul in their machines and placing 
them at the disposal of the committee. 














H. O. Roberts, secretary 


Members Vote to Incorporate the Association 


The Minnesota convention, though the largest 
organization affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion, has never been incorporated. At this meet- 
ing articles of incorporation were submitted for the 
approval of the members and, after a spirited de- 
bate, were approved unanimously and the officers 
instructed to proceed with the incorporation. 

One of the excellent features about the members 
of the Minnesota Association is that they have cour- 
age enough to oppose measures of which they do not 
approve. Some members disapproved of the idea 
of incorporation and continued to do so until the 
subject had been fully explained; then they realized 
that the suggestion was a good one. 


Secretary Corey Talks and Conducts Question Box 


After the election of the nominating committee, 
Secretary Corey talked briefly upon the work of 
the National Association and the National Hard- 
ware Bulletin. 

They opposed any amendments to present lien 
law; thought the National Bankruptcy law had out- 
lived its usefulness and should be repealed; opposed 
levying of fees for scale and weight testing; op- 
posed a proposed law to force public service cor- 
porations to pay employes bi-monthly instead of 
monthly; opposed a law proposed by druggists 
which would prohibit any firm except licensed drug 
stores from selling drugs of any kind, it being 
shown that this would prevent hardware dealers 
from selling spray mixtures. 


Wednesday Session Holds Members for Four and One 
Half Hours 


On the program, members were advised not to 
miss the session Wednesday afternoon. Very few 
did so, the seating capacity of the convention hall 
was taxed during a session which lasted nearly five 
hours. 

The work that was being done by the State 
University was the subject under discussion. This 
organization has been very active in organizing 
farmers’ clubs, and many retailers were of the 
opinion that such organizations provoke antagonism 
toward the retailer and encourage co-operative buy- 
ing by farmers. 
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L. D. H. Weld, Paul 
Neystrom and A. D. 
Wilson, all connected 
with the University -of 
Minnesota, gave talks 
upon the work that was 
being carried on. Their 
remarks were well re- 
ceived and heartily ap- 
plauded as were those 
of Dean Wood, who 
talked during the ques- 
tion box session which 
followed. 


Minnesota Retailers 
“Go For” the 
Professors 


When the speech- 
making had been con- 
cluded Secretary Rob- 
erts told the members 
that the meeting was 
theirs and he wanted 

W. Simms, retiring pres- everybody who had 

ident anything to say, either 

for or against the work 

being done by the university, to take the floor. He 

said that Mr. Wilson had mentioned that there were 

9000 meetings held by farmers’ clubs during the 

past year, but from the reports he had heard he 

thought there must be 9000 clubs holding continu- 
ous sessions. 

The members undertook their task heartily, and 
did not hesitate to state facts exactly as they saw 
them. The session developed into one of intense 
interest. Half a dozen members scored the farmer 
club movement and urged that it was a disturbing 
factor. The university representatives were called 
to the platform repeatedly to answer pertinent 
questions and the outcome was that the retailers 
understood better than ever before what the univer- 
sity is attempting to do, and the professors learned 
the features in farmers’ clubs which were objec- 
tionable to retailers. When this basis was reached 
it was proposed, and voted, that the association 
appoint a committee of five to work with the univer- 
sity staff for the good of both farmer and retailer. 

Comments made by members leaving the hall 
were to the effect that it was the best meeting the 
association had ever held. 














Insurance Department in Good Condition 


The first portion of the time Thursday afternoon 
was devoted to the business of the insurance com- 
pany. President Ladner’s report showed that the 
company was in better condition than at the last 
convention and was continuing to grow. He stated 
that the assets of the company had increased $54,- 
000 during the year, that the regular dividend of 50 
per cent. had been returned to policyholders and 
that the insurance written during the year totaled 
$21,697,600. 

Commenting upon the successful management of 
the mutual company, the president directed atten- 
tion to the fact that during its organization the 
company had paid out $258,000 more in return pre- 
miums than for fire losses. An expense ratio of 
8 per cent. had been maintained during the year, 
said Mr. Ladner, and this could be reduced if policy- 
holders would show sufficient interest to keep their 
own and see that their neighbors’ premises were 
kept in good condition. Carelessness of policy- 
holders was said to appreciably increase the number 
of fire losses. 

Secretary Matthews emphasized the importance 
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of fire prevention methods. He mentioned the fact 
that some states were considering a law that 
is in force in foreign countries which enables an 
owner whose building has suffered a fire damage 
through the carelessness of a neighbor to collect 
damages from the neighbor. Mr. Matthews be- 
lieved that this was justifiable as well as the de- 
mand that the owner in whose building a fire origi- 
nates should be forced to defray the expenses of 
fighting the fire. 

The secretary’s report showed that the Minnesota 
Mutual was now licensed to write business in six 
states. Regarding the economical handling of 
mutual insurance he called attention to an authentic 
insurance report which showed that commissions 


to agents for old line companies averaged nearly 


23 per cent. while in mutual companies the amount 
was less than 2 per cent. 

The report of the treasurer showed a total in 
assets amounting to $448,059.40. 

The report of the auditing company was received, 
after which a nominating committee was appointed 
by the president to elect directors for the ensuing 
year. Following an address by S. D. Works, a 
Minnesota Fire Insurance Commissioner, the 
nominating committee announced the election of the 
following directors: J. H. Holton, McIntosh; O. V. 
Hanson, Rochester; John Hyslop, Hulda; John 
Schleck, North St. Paul; H. M. Clark, Lakefield. 


Loftus Sceres Minneapolis Interests 


The hardware meeting was called to order im- 
mediately after adjournment of the insurance ses- 
sion and George L. Loftus, of St. Paul, was in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Loftus is connected with a farmer’s organ- 
ization which is attempting to create an open mar- 
ket for grain in Minneapolis and he severely 
criticised the so-termed grain trust and some busi- 
ness institutions in Minneapolis. If the claims 
made by Mr. Loftus are true there is need for better 
grain marketing methods in the Twin Cities. The 
association, however, did not go on record as re- 
garding the organization represented by the speaker 
as the redeeming measure. 


Should Be Stopped if True 


Mr. Loftus charged, among other things, that the 
county agents who are attempting to organize 
farmers are partially financed by a large mail order 
firm and that these agents openly solicit business 
for mail order houses. He stated also that corn 
testers bearing the advertisements of a large mail 
order house in Chicago were distributed to farmers 
by the Federal Department of Agriculture, and that 
these advertisements were sent out under the frank- 


ing privilege. 
Report of Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee presented the names 
of George Mason, St. Peter, for president and J. C. 
StuhIman, St. Paul, for vice-president and they 
were elected. 

The following members were selected as delegates 
to the National Convention: A. T. Stebbins, 
Rochester; John Bruscke, Good Thunder; C. H. 
Casey, Jordan; H. C. Hertz, St. Paul; H. M. 
Gardener, Minneapolis; W. Lucas, Litchfield; S. J. 
Stebbins, Morris; L. M. Doughtery, Duluth; Amos 
Merckel, Perham; J. L. Werner, Sandstone; C. F. 
Stremmel, Minneapolis, and H. H. Hayden, Chat- 
field. 

Because the National convention will be held in 
St. Paul, the Minnesota Association elected twice 
the regular number of delegates, each delegate 
being given a half vote in the session. 
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KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND STOVE DEALERS BELIEVE 
IN CO-OPERATION 


Annual Meeting Held in Lexington—Great Increase in Membership 









































J. S. Ogden, newly elected John J. Fischer, first vice- 
president president 


and the manufacturer was the keynote of 

practically all discussions at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Kentucky Retail Hard- 
ware and Stove Dealers’ Association, held at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, February 23-25. The business 
meetings, social sessions and exhibits were at the 
Phoenix Hotel and the attendance exceeded that 
of previous conventions. It was also brought out 
that the membership of the association had been 
increased 67 per cent. over last year’s record. 

After the regular routine business matters were 
attended to, the first session was formally opened 
by President Hunter, of Nicholasville, who in- 
troduced the different speakers. The welcoming ad- 
dress was delivered by William Preston Kimball, 
of Lexington, who was responded to by T. W. Buch- 
anan of Campbellsville. 

In the beginning of his annual address to the 
association, President Hunter stated that he was 
gratified to see so many ladies present and he urged 
the members to bring their wives to all future meet- 
ings that their presence might act as a ballast. One 
point that he laid particular stress on was that the 
jobber and the retailer, as well as the manufacturer, 
should all work in closer communion, if mail order 
competition was to be met in a successful way by 
the country merchant. He also called attention to 
the fact that competition from large department 
stores was now not as strong as in the old days, and 
he attributed this to a large extent to the work of 
the different retail hardware dealers’ associations. 
In commenting on the relation between the retailer 
and the jobber Mr. Hunter’s idea was that the job- 
ber should realize that his success was dependent 
upon the success of the retailer, and, in his opinion, 
the leading jobbers were working along this line at 
the present time. 


(Oy ana the man between the dealer, the jobber 


Robert M. Hunter, retir- 


W. H. Funk, second vice- ; 
ing president 


president 


J. C. Patten of the Globe Stove and Range Com- 
pany of Kokomo, Indiana, was introduced and his 
address on Co-operation was listened to very at- 


tentively. 

Mr. Patten said: 

HE problem that confronts every business man is, 

“How can my profits be increased?” So perti- 

nent has been this query that associations, embracing 
every line of business, have been formed, and during 
the last few years a new profession evolved, known 
as efficiency engineers or business experts. Their slo- 
gan is, “Eliminate waste and increase profits.” 

The early work of the business experts was through 
motion study to actually determine the time necessary 
to perform an operation by man and machine, and 
through changing methods, to increase production. Re- 
cently the human or personal element has been consid- 
ered, and it has been determined that economy in its 
broadest sense consists in human development of the 
work force rather than in speeding up methods for the 
work. 

A broad statement of the principles evolved by busi- 
ness experts would be: Employes must be hired with 
judgment, trained with intelligence, and handled with 
a view of making them an actual vital factor of the 
organization. The idea is not only to make each em- 
ploye more capable, but to make his or her work more 
interesting and profitable. 

Mr. Collins, in a recent issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, says: “It is a notorious fact that the average 
work force is only half organized, half taught, half 
bossed and run at half its possible capacity. Employes 
in most every line of business have a reserve to draw 
on, not merely of speed, but of intelligence, co-opera- 
tion and good will.” 

To my notion, co-operation and good will between 
employers and employes is of first importance, and is 
the foundation upon which the whole business struc- 
ture must rest. Confidence and fidelity must per- 
meate every individual in an organization in order to 
generate sufficient enthusiasm to instill in each the 
spirit of work—good, hard, conscientious work. 
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It is human nature for a man to throw his entire 
strength and energy into a cause if he knows that his 
reward is dependent on his efforts, so wages there- 
fore, must be an incentive and should be sufficiently 
above the ordinary to be an inducement for the em- 
ploye to accept the instructions and other facilities 
offered him. This pay must be in proportion to the 
sales or services rendered, whether in the form of a 
commission, bonus or premium. 

Each employe should be made responsible for some 
particular branch of business and should be held re- 
sponsible or he should not be hired at all. If each 
man is made strictly accountable for his department, 
a marked improvement will be seen in every one from 
the boss to the drayman. 

No man can successfully conduct his business, be it 
large or small, without the loyal, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic support of his employes. To secure this 
support, you must get together, and the best way to 
get together is through store meetings. 

No one thing adds so much to an organization’s ef- 
ficiency as regular meetings of all the employes and 
the boss. Meetings should be held weekly for the free 
and open discussion of the ways, methods and prac- 
tices of your business. Ideas for the betterment of 
the business should be advanced and will be advanced 
if the employes are duly impressed with their re- 
sponsibility and made to understand that your suc- 
cess is their success,-and that you are dependent on 
them for the successful conduct of the details of your 
business. 

At these meetings instructions can be given, criti- 
cisms made, new ideas developed, the coming week’s 
work planned, new goods described and the methods 
of their introduction to the trade arranged. 

Traveling salesmen should be welcome to these 
meetings, so as to perfect a closer co-operation be- 
tween the merchant, sales force and the manufacturer. 

The traveling salesman is a specialist in every sense 
of the word, and knows his.business from A to Z. 
When he convinces a buyer that his line is the one to 
purchase, his work is only half finished, although 
most buyers fail to recognize the fact. It is just as 
necessary for the traveling salesman to sell the sales 
force of the concern that buys his goods as it is to 
sell the buyer, for how can anyone successfully sell 
an article to another unless he himself has been sold? 

If you insist upon the men that sell you goods sell- 
ing your sales force after the goods have been deliv- 
ered, you will find your business increasing and a lack 
of dead stock on your floor and on your shelves, be- 
cause it is human nature for a man to talk about 
things on which he is posted and to.sell the article 
about which he knows the most. 

It is a universally recognized fact that the success 
or failure of an individual, firm, corporation or or- 
ganization can be directly attributed to its co-opera- 
tive activities. 

In every organization the individuals are working 
toward the same goal, but each one is traveling a 
different road and each one has a different method of 
overcoming obstacles. It is folly to suppose that each 
one has the best method of overcoming all the various 
obstacles, so is it not fair to presume that each indi- 
vidual has ways and means for overcoming certain 
obstacles better than the others. This being true, 
then it is well to confer with one another, and in ex- 
change for information received, give facts and in- 
formation that we alone possess, so that there can be 
a general and united advancement. 

Whenever any man fails to perform his work prop- 
erly, it means increasing the labor of someone else. 
The second man slights his work in attending to the 
work the first man should have done, and this throws 
the third man out of his course, and so on down until 
efficiency is destroyed. 

Whenever a man fails to perform his duties effi- 
ciently he not only shifts his burden to the shoulders 
of his co-workers, but he sows the seed of discord, a 
noxious weed that springs up in a night, and poisons 
everything that comes in contact with it. 

Get-together meetings not only bring about the ex- 
change of ideas, but create new ones; they not only 
develop the individual, but make the individual con- 
siderate of his fellow-worker; they not only educate 
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the individual as to his particular duties, but broaden 
his views and make him more progressive and valuable. 

To my mind, get-together meetings of the employer 
and employes are of such vital importance that a suc- 
cessful organization could be built from them alone. 

George Stallings, manager of the Boston Braves, 
won the Warld’s Championship last year in baseball. 
He attributes the rapid and consistent rise of his 
team from the cellar to the top percentage column, to 
those, “skull practice meetings.” 

To me, a well-balanced, well-handled, big league 
baseball team represents a high type of organization, 
and from that any merchant or manufacturer would 
do well to copy. 

Along analogous lines, to promote real co-operation, 
“play the game.” Don’t do little things, that are not 
only unjust but that will disrupt your organization’s 
efficiency. 

For illustration: A clerk after a strenuous but un- 
successful effort to close a sale, passes the prospect 
up to the boss, or, the prospect goes over his head. 

The boss, being unduly influenced by the buyer’s 
most obvious shrewdness, cuts the price. When he 
cuts the price, he cuts out salesmanship, respect, hon- 
esty and profits. A price cutter knows he is a weak 
brother and loses confidence in his ability and drops 
in his own self-respect, so how can he reasonably ex- 
pect his employes to respect him, have confidence in 
his ability, look to him as a leader, and give him their 
best services? 

Tale bearing, jealousy and pet clerks all contribute 
their share to disorganization. Keep regular hours 
yourself and demand that your employes do likewise. 
Don’t. permit anyone to work overtime. Irregular 
hours cause grief, and grief causes dissatisfaction, 
and dissatisfaction will break up any organization. 

Keep your store clean, make your employes keep 
themselves clean. A salesman who is not clean is 
handicapped. He cannot succeed as well as a sales- 
man of equal ability who is neat and clean. 

Cleanliness inspires carefulness. Cleanliness culti- 
vates morality. Any business man who wants to stop 
questionable methods, unnecessary errors, disloyalty 
and other objectionable conditions that eat up profits, 
should first begin with the scrub brush. 

Watt invented the first steam engine, but alone and 
unassisted never could have developed it to its pres- 
ent state of mechanical perfection. 

Langley solved the problem of aerial navigation with 
heavier-than-air machines, but years elapsed before 
Wright saw Langley’s ideas from a different angle, 
and built the first practical flyer. Hundreds of ex- 
perts are now perfecting Wright’s invention, and are 
succeeding because they see things from a different 
angle. 

Just remember that each one has his own small 
duties to perform, and that success depends on how 
well they are performed. These duties, individually, 
are insignificant, but when united into a whole, are of 
consequence. 

Each individual operation in ‘any organization is so 
closely bound to the other operations that perfect re- 
sults are unattainable unless there is the closest co- 
operation. 

Close co-operation is the first step toward more 
profits, and more profits are what we all want. 

At the business session Wednesday afternoon C. 
M. Johnson of Rush City, Minnesota, gave an ad- 
dress on Community Building, and brought out 
a number of salient points that were well received. 
He stated that the hardware man should be the 
leading citizen of his town and suggested many 
ways in which he could not only serve his com- 
munity, but at the same time attract patronage 
from the outside. The size of a hardware store 
in a country town should be twenty miles by twenty 
miles instead of the usual dimensions of fifty by 
one hundred feet. In other words, the merchant 
should not sit idle in his store and wait for cus- 
tomers, but he should go out after them. 

Among several of his pointed remarks he stated 
that a hardware man should think that he is the 
best man in the town, but not to let any one else 
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J. M. Stone, secretary, 
Sturgis, Ky. 


know that he thinks it. He declared that every 
hardware man should go in for the social side of 
life.and get himself elected a member of the school 
board, chosen secretary of the local fair, and in 
every way make himself a community leader. An- 
other thing he said on which special emphasis was 
laid was, “If you don’t love your business get out 
of it.” The value of being on good terms with one’s 
competitors was also brought out in his address 
and in his opinion a hustling competitor is a large 
asset for any dealer, as it spurs him on to greater 
activity. 

On Thursday morning he addressed the associ- 
ation on Sentiment in Business, and stated in part 
that service was one of the best by-products of 
any hardware store and one that did not cost 
much. To give successful service to customers in- 
volved a close co-operation between employers and 
employes. The proposition of reaching out after 
new prospects and following them up was also urged 
and he cited where a system of following up pros- 
pects had brought in a great deal of business to 
his own firm. 

Secretary Stone’s report was submitted to the 
association Wednesday morning. He called atten- 
tion to the large increase in membership, and also 
stated that financially the association was in excel- 
lent shape. He said in part: 

“Conditions are changing and the farmer who 
formerly bought his goods on long credit is be- 
ginning to realize that he pays for the credit he 
receives, and in order to secure the very..lowest 
price, cash must be paid at the purchase time. As 
wide-awake business men we must recognize the 
fact that the lowest price for which an article is 
sold, eventually becomes the established price. The 
farmer is the best posted man on the price situ- 
‘ ation and if we expect to do business with him we 
must know the price. Very few of our members 
have ever tried to get information through our 
Price and Service Bureau, but. those who have 
patronized it have found it very helpful in getting 
prices on goods that would enable them to compete 
with catalog house competition. In my opinion 
the merchant who pays more attention to the price 
question, as well as to quality of goods, is the one 
who will be successful. Try our Price and Bureau 
Service, keep a record of the results, and let your 
secretary have the benefit of your experience. 
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“Among other advantages of our membership 
during the coming year, we will have a freight 
auditing department. This means we will be able 
to save many times over the price of our annual 
dues. I can cite one example where a member who 
joined this association only last May has collected 
overcharges on his freight bills to the amount of 
$13.99 on old freight bills, which we ordinarily 
stored away as papers belonging to the past. This 
same member reports a saving of $48.50 on his fire 
insurance of $3000.” 

Mr. Stone also laid particular stress on the sav- 
ing that he had made in patronizing a hardware 
mutual fire insurance association, and while the 
Kentucky Association has no mutual fire insurance 
company, there are several from other states which 
are doing business in Kentucky. 

At the Wednesday morning session President 
Hunter extended the courtesies of the floor to dif- 
ferent members present who wished to have the 
next convention held in their respective cities. 
Louisville, Lexington, Paducah and Dawson Springs 
all asked for the convention, but Louisville was 
finally decided on as the next meeting place. The 
officers elected are, J. S. Ogden, president, Ashland; 
John J. Fischer, vice-president, Newport; W. H. 
Funk, second vice-president, Bowling Green; J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis; Roger H. Smith, treas- 
urer, Lexington. 

Delegates to the national convention include the 
newly elected president, J. S. Ogden; his prede- 
cessor, R. M. Hunter, and Secretary Stone. 


The exhibits were held in the banquet hall of 
the Phoenix Hotel, and as there was not sufficient 
space the overflow was taken care of in the writing 
room on the same floor. The exhibitors were espe- 
cially well pleased and many of them went home 
with well-filled order books. Secretary Stone and 
the Lexington committee made special arrange- 
ments in order that a part of each day might be 
devoted to the exhibits. 

The entertainment features were especially ar- 
ranged so that they would not conflict with the busi- 
ness sessions, so far as the male members were 
concerned. The program for the ladies practically 
took up all of their time. On Tuesday night a 
theater party was given at the Ada Meade, and the 
following night a stag smoker was given in the 
main dining room at the Phoenix Hotel. Roger H. 
Smith was toastmaster and introduced a number 
of speakers who were careful to refrain from touch- 
ing on business matters during this purely social 
session. Among these speakers were C. M. John- 
son, Rush City, Minn.; Judge Charles Kerr, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; P. T. Rathbun, Springfield, Ohio; C. T. 
Woodward, Carlinsville, Ill.; J. P. Jacobs, Stevens 
Point, Wis., and J. C. Kincannon, Louisville, Ky. 


C. T. Woodward conducted the question box dis- 
cussions and the principal matter that occupied the 
time of those present was the proposition of making 
different prices on goods that were sold for cash, 
and on time. The majority of those who took part 
in this discussion were of the opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary to have two prices for goods 
because the margin of profit at the present time had 
been cut down to such a fine point that the retailer 
must watch every opportunity for cutting corners. 

One member stated that he had been able to get 
around the question in a satisfactory way by taking 
notes bearing interest from different customers who 
desired credit, and that invariably he insisted on 
these notes being paid when due. He stated that 
of course he didn’t accept paper of this kind from 
a customer with a reputation for low credit, and 
that he had trouble in only one instance. 
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The White Hardware Store—Cleanliness 
Is Next to Godliness 





Benjamin A. Maggint 


By PHIL B. HECKLER 


WAS called back from Texas a short time ago, 
| on account of sickness at my home and I still 

have considerable material for The Customer 
at Large, of which I will tell you later. 

It has been raining since seven o’clock this morn- 
ing and business is not any too brisk at the present 
time, so I decided to write a story about one of my 
friends, either in Pittsburgh or one of its suburbs. 

I therefore hopped on a Braddock car and got off 
in the center of this flourishing suburb. I walked 
along Braddock avenue, the principal street of this 
town, and while crossing Eighth street, I noticed a 
very familiar sign which read “BEN MAGGINI, 
HARDWARE.” As Ben is an old friend of mine, 
and I had never been in his store, I thought this a 
good time to pay my respects. 

I therefore entered and was somewhat surprised 
when I gazed upon the white walls and fixtures of 
this flourishing hardware establishment. This is 
the first white hardware store that I have ever 
been in, in my life, and Fellows, it’s a peach! 

All the shelving and fixtures are painted white. 
Even the display tables in the front of the store 
which are filled with aluminum ware, enamel ware 
and other house furnishing goods are painted white. 
On these tables the wares are nicely arranged and I 
must compliment Ben on his good judgment. 

A little further back in the store was Ben with a 
smile on his face, as usual. He was talking to a 
customer and I didn’t want to disturb him, so I 
stood before the big coal stove with which he heats 
this hardware emporium, taking in this most un- 
usual sight. 

I was just about to spit in this stove, when I saw 
a sign which read, “DON’T SPIT ON ME, I 
DIDN’T DO ANYTHING TO YOU.” 

This made me laugh, but as I am an habitual 
tobacco chewer, and you know a fellow has to spit 
once in a while, I was a little handicapped for want 
of a place to deposit the mouthful, which was a con- 
siderable annoyance to me. 

Just then a thought struck me and I made up my 
mind to tell Ben about it. 

I walked out to the gutter and deposited my 
tobacco burden. 

On my way back, I found that Ben was at leisure, 
and when we reached the front of the stove, I said, 
“Ben, that’s a good sign. What you ought to do, is 
put a cuspidor next to that stove so that a fellow 
who chews could carry out your instructions.” 

I had quite a little talk with Ben about his store 
and during the conversation, I asked him why he 
painted his store white, and his answer was that it 
made everything look so much cleaner and as people 
like to trade in a clean store, he was going to help 
them by making his store as clean as possible. 

I also asked him if he had any stunts that would 
interest other hardware men and he handed me an 
envelope containing the following printed matter: 
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INFORMATION 


The facts contained in this envelope will interest 
you. READ THEM. 


MAGGINI’S HARDWARE STORE 


Stoves, Paints, Washing Machines, 
Sporting Goods, House Furnishings, Tools, etc. 
Tin and Slate Roofing and Repairing. 
810 BRADDOCK AVE., BRADDOCK, PA. 
P. & A. Telephone 173. 


He told me that in the past years, many manu- 
facturers had sent him circulars and pamphlets, 
booklets, etc., to distribute to his customers. He 
tried several ways to do this, but did not succeed 
until he invented this particular stunt. In this en- 
velope mentioned, he puts the different pamphlets, 
booklets, etc., and he leaves one with each customer 
when he delivers orders. This appealed to me and 
I made a note to adopt this method in our two 
stores. 

Now, Fellows, if you have manufacturers’ adver- 
tising matter lying around and want to make it 
work for you, here’s a scheme that’s worth trying 
out..: 

Manufacturers put their good money into these 
booklets, pamphlets, etc., and send them to you, be- 
lieving that you will distribute them among your 
customers; and do you do it This question I will 
let you answer yourself. 

Ben was called to the ’phone and I was again 
alone. In looking around I noticed Arthur Jen- 
nings, one of Ben’s clerks selling something to 4a 
customer in the front of the store, and I walked for- 
ward to take in the conversation and see how this 
man helped to make profits for his boss. 

He was talking to a foreign lady and all she 
seemed to be interested in, was price. She wanted 
to buy a $1.50 coffee pot for 90 cents, but Art was 
on his job and didn’t let any such thing happen. He 
said, “Madam, this coffee pot is worth all we ask 
for it and if you want the best you can buy for your 
money, this is the pot that you want. However, we 
have other coffee pots that don’t cost quite so 
much,” and suiting the action to the word, he pulled 
down a coffee pot that retailed at $1.10, and in com- 
paring the two he called attention to the higher 
priced pot being worth so much more and convinced 
his customer and she bought the $1.50 pot. 

He asked her if she wanted anything else and she 
said, “No,” but unlike other clerks that I have seen 
make sales, this clerk did not stop. On his way 
back to the wrapping counter, which is about thirty 
feet toward the rear, it was necessary for him to 
pass several of the white display tables that I have 
mentioned, and in passing them, he called the lady’s 
attention to numerous other articles, and before he 
reached the wrapping counter, he had sold another 
50 cents worth. This goes to show what salesman- 
ship will do. 
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Of course, these goods are well displayed, and 
many a customer would buy on that account, but 
when the salesman calls their particular attention, 
then is when the real sales are made. 

Talk about hard times, no such thing in this 
store. But why? Simply because Ben’s store is so 
different and people will deal where they get serv- 
ice plus price. 


Hardware Age 


It was getting late, and knowing that my desk 
was piled with correspondence, I bade them all 
“Good-Bye,” and started for home. 

After crossing the street, and while waiting for 
the street car, I noticed that Ben’s store could be 
improved a little if he would put a coat of white 
paint on the outside. 
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d igyers following letters show the spirit in which 
visits from THE CUSTOMER AT LARGE will be 
welcomed by progressive hardware dealers: 


THE BARNES & HOLLIDAY COMPANY, 
DuNN, N. C. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 

The writer wants to thank you as one dealer for 
the service you are giving the hardware business of the 
country by sending Phil B. Heckler on the mission “The 
Customer at Large.” We hope to see Mr. Heckler in 
our place of business before he gets back. We would 
not feel proud of his seeing our store for we know it 
is not as it should be, but we want his knowledge to 
help us make it what it should be. 

We will promise Mr. Heckler that we will not give 
him such a reception as the Texas dealer, but will use 
him all the time he remains in our little city to pump 
good ideas into our boys. We already have our boys 
worked up over his coming and they are very anxious 
that he will meet the little fellow that the writer had 
at the Raleigh convention last July when he gets in 
our store, and some of our boys feel that with a good 
show that Phillips will make the sale. We will appre- 
ciate a hint from you to Mr. Heckler to make us a visit. 

With best wishes, and thanking you again for the 
service you are giving the dealers, we are, 


Yours very truly, 
THE BARNES & HOLLIDAY COMPANY, 
McD. Holliday. 


The Hardware Man 


NDER the spreading chestnut tree 
The hardware merchant stands. 
‘A true and useful man is he, 
He serves the world’s demands, 
Yet no one places bright bouquets 
Within his wiry hands. 


I Ber sing the worth of that good man, 
I’ll write a rhyme for him. 
- Half-brother to the village smith, 
His fame shall not be dim. 
I’ll write a poem in his praise 
In verses fired with vim. 


bese hardware man is on the square, 
As honest as his brads. 

His tastes in life are very plane, 
He knows no silly fads. 

He climbs the ladder high because 
He puts his faith in adz. 


BETTER man you never saw, 
He always pays his tacks. 
No tool is he; no virile iron 


LARGE IN DEMAND 


F. J. KNESEK & SON 
MOULTON, TEXAS. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 

Ever since I came back from the Texas Hardware 
& Implement Dealers’ Convention, which was held in 
Waco this year, I have wanted to write to HARDWARE 
AGE. 

At the convention I had the pleasure of meeting a 
young progressive hardware merchant of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of whom I have and still do read so much about 
through the columns of HARDWARE AGE, of course. This 
young man is Phil B. Heckler, one of the Heckler Bros., 
“The Wide-a-Wake Hardware Hustlers,” as they call 
themselves, and I believe this slogan or motto certainly 
describes them, for they could not have chosen a better 
one. 

The second day of the convention Mr. Heckler made 
us an interesting speech which was very instructive, 
and if we would only follow his plans and advice we 
would be greatly rewarded. When he had the question 
box in charge, some of his suggestions that he gave 
us on some subjects simply couldn’t be beaten, and I 
only wish that Mr. Heckler would drop into our hard- 
ware store some time and spend about two or three days 
with us so that I could absorb some more of his good 
suggestions, ideas and plans. And I also think that 
Roy F. Soule could not have selected a more competent 
young man to represent HARDWARE AGE and The Cus- 
tomer at Large than Mr. Heckler, for he is in touch 
with the spirit and methods of the times. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN J. KNESEK. 


His system ever lacks. 
His hammer’s never out, and yet 
He often gets the axe. 


UPPOSE there were no hardware men 
To sell us nails and all. 
Our shingle roofs would blow away, 
Our dwelling’s frame would fall; 
We could not hang a picture up 
To grace the parlor wall. 


Ww never screen the skeeters out 
Or lock the silver in; 
We couldn’t run the rains away 
In copper spouts or tin. 
We’d split our kindling with a rock 
And make the neighbors grin. 


HE awful state of this old world 
Without the hardware clan, 
’T would take a page to tell it all; 
I’m sorry I began. 
O friends, let’s honor and revere 
The helpful hardware man. 


—L. H. R., Newark Evening News. 


























PUTTING THE PUNCH IN PAINT 
BUSINESS 


By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 


the United States is either passed out or 

pushed out over our counters. We have been 
busy for years demonstrating that the old village 
painter as a mixer was good for social purposes 
only. When it comes to stirring up white lead, lin- 
seed oil and colors, in their proper proportions, the 
old man has been forced to give way at every turn. 

Then the druggist was quietly elbowed to the back 
seat in the paint line because contractors and build- 
ing tips came naturally to us, and new builders’ 
hardware is a sure forerunner of paint business. 
Sometimes I think we have such a lead pipe cinch 
on this business that we are laying down on the job. 

Snapshot impressions won’t always bring time 
exposure results, but the net reward for a good ap- 
pearance is generally worth while. 

I am going to ask you to do two or three things 
this morning, for the good of our business. The 
first one is, to put on your hat, cross the street and 
take a good square look at the front of our store. 
Is it a good advertisement for paint, or does it look 
like the morning after the night before? I have 
seen a few fellows lately whose store fronts would 
never have made a good paint ad. 

A doctor who prescribes pills to a patient and 
takes massage treatment himself for a similar ail- 
ment is generally cataloged as a quack. Fewer 
ducks of this description in the paint business 
wouldn’t hurt a bit. 

The sale of straight house paints is profitable 
business, but the frosting on the cake is found in 
that little corner where a few of our shelves are 
given over to the storage and display of little spe- 
cialties in the paint line—wagon and carriage 
paints, boat paints, screen paints, wood finishes, 
and varnish are more closely related to the upper 
crust of profit. It is not exactly an easy matter to 
stir up a lot of business on a very common article, 
but when we look for human interest stuff in paints, 
we turn to these specialties just as naturally as a 
hungry pickaninny takes to melon. 

It is ancient stuff to fill a window with plain cans 
of paint. It is confounded foolishness to expect an 
avalanche of business to follow in the wake of a 
-paint window that doesn’t tell the story of what the 
liquid inside those cans will do. 

An old chair sand-papered and three-quarters fin- 
ished with the special material we have for that 
purpose shows what can be done. A card that tells 
the price of a can of that material backed up by 
information that tells how many such chairs a can 
would make over, is a story that a beautifully ar- 
ranged pile of cans alone could never tell. 

Good looks are only skin deep, but if good looks 
can be made to look like a profitable investment, 
more people will go in for beauty. A short time ago 
I saw a merchant sending out a circular letter to 
four farmers in his district who were going to have 
sales. These farmers were moving from the dis- 
trict, and all their agricultural implements, vehicles 
and household equipment were listed on the sales 
sheets. The merchant’s letter told those farmers 
that their wagons would probably bring $5 apiece 
more if quality wagon paint covered up the wood 
checks and the signs of wear and tear. Twenty 
cents’ worth of paint would make a cultivator bring 
another dollar. A little elbow grease and a can of 


M of the house paint that is sold through 


varnish stain would work wonders on the selling 
price of the bureau or the kitchen chairs. A spe- 
cial paint for every article on that list was men- 
tioned, and a copy of the letter to the farmer was 
also mailed to the auctioneer whose name was so 
prominently mentioned at the foot of the circular. 
A letter to the auctioneer explained how this hard- 
ware dealer was endeavoring to help him sell goods 
at a better profit. 

This custom has built a good, steady business for 
this dealer and it has come from a source formerly 
neglected. 

Very few houses are finished with as good var- 
nish as economy should put there. The idea of using 
$20 worth of varnish to finish a $7,000 house is a 
joke. It may be an eye-opener for some of us to 
analyze the varnish sales which were made in the 
last year for houses with which we are well ac- 
quainted. A progressive Ohio hardware merchant 
with a good paint department took a sale of this 
kind out of the hands of one of his clerks last sum- 
mer and jumped a $12 sale to $35, and his line of 
argument was such that the owner thanked him 
for the mistake he had helped him to avoid. 

Too many clerks think all sales are more easily 
made by selling low priced material. This is all 
right if low priced material is suitable for the work 
to be done, but most of us have had experience with 
the green clerk who sold a cheap furniture varnish 
for carriage work. We know it turned as white as 
the corpse of a paint business is apt to turn if the 
goods sold are not suited to the demands which will 
be made upon it. There may not in your town be a 
great opportunity to secure more customers in your 
paint department. A careful analysis of each sale 
may, however, bring to your attention that welcome 
information that better goods in larger quantities 
might be sold. 

They say in the Chicago stock yards that the only 
thing wasted in the packing house is the squeal. 
Those packers have made a specialty of by-products. 
The great big by-product of the paint department 
is brushes. If your brushes are being kept in draw- 
ers, your brush sales are less than they ought to be. 
A prominent Illinois hardware merchant doubled 
the sale of brushes in his store two years ago by 
building an easel about six feet square on which he 
sampled and priced in plain figures every brush in 
the house. Coupled with this sample board was a 
resolve of the selling force to sell one brush per clerk 
per day during the brush season. They didn’t come 
up to what they aimed at by a long shot, but by 
their determination to work to that definite pro- 
gram, they put a punch in the brush business and a 
few extra figures in the profit column. I saw a 
farmer in tow of a clerk taken to this display board 
for the apparent purpose of viewing the handiwork 
of the clerk who had been carpenter and trimmer. 
That farmer wasn’t interested in brushes; he wasn’t 
buying paint, he was just showing a polite interest 
in the work of his friend, the clerk, but before he 
had completed his inspection of that work of art, 
he saw a white-wash brush which reminded him that 
he had planned to white-wash the hen coop, and the 
cash register rung up an acquaintance with sixty- 
five cents of strange money. 

In closing this story, I just want to leave one 
business building thought—do your clerks know that 
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brushes pay a bigger profit than paint? Are they 
aware of the fact that you may make more profit 
out of a four-inch brush than you do out of two gal- 
lons of paint? Do they realize that moths are just 
as apt to get into the hair that covers their head 
work as they are to eat up your stock of camel hair 
brushes? As the men most interested in this busi- 
ness organization, it is up to you and me to put moth 
balls into the bonnets of the boys who sell paints 
and brushes. Business, like mortars, won’t do very 
much booming without ammunition. The spring 
paint business is going to open up soon. Let’s call 
a meeting of the store force and talk over ways and 
means of increasing the paint business. If just 
one new selling argument is made the property of 
the boys who are going to meet your customers on 
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this subject the time will be well spent. If we de- 
lay that meeting until the delivery men suggest that 
we call it, we will wait as long as we would for the 
village blacksmith to pay his bill unsolicited and un- 
dunned. That’s too long. 

Boys, we’re going to have a meeting to discuss 
the paint business of this store next Wednesday 
night. Don’t let any other engagement prevent your 
being here at seven-thirty; between now and then 
think hard on this subject. If you can’t produce a 
new selling idea, possibly you can fit an old one that 
has been successfully used on other goods, to the 
paint department. We are not going to be satisfied 
with painting the old town red, this next year; our 
ambition is for bright vermilion, Wednesday even- 
ing, seven-thirty. 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES PLUS 
DISPLAY EQUAL PROFITS 


By H. WHITEHEAD 
President, American School of Business. 


wind-me-every-night kind of clocks. If any- 

body wanted anything really cheap they: went 
to the hardware store, while for the better quality 
they went to the jeweler’s. ak. 

I don’t think the day has come yet when the hard- 
ware store can put in a line of $250 jewel-in-every- 
hole chime watches, or real Ormolu clocks, but the 
time certainly has arrived when he can profitably 
stock a medium to good line of watches and clocks. 

One thing which has eaten up many of the profits 
in this line for the hardware man has been the high 
percentage of cost for repairs. Some people have 
an idea that a watch or clock is a compendium of 
useful tools, and can be used as a gum-hardener for 
baby and a hammer for pa, and yet keep perfect 
time. The numerous complaints which the hardware 
man has to adjust often make this department a 
loss. 

To the hardware man who desires to build a profit- 
able watch and clock department, I would offer this 
main suggestion: Have one of your men taught to 
repair the simple breaks in clocks and watches. It 
is astonishing how simple they are to repair and how 
quickly a man can ome proficient in handling the 
more simple jobs. This will cut off the main source 
of loss to the hardware man. 

Next, in running a watch and clock department, 
it is better to put this in charge of one or two men 
and let them do all the buying and selling. A man 
who understands watches and clocks, even a little, 
will handle them more carefully than the uninitiated. 
It is only a few weeks since I saw a young man in a 
hardware store open the back of a watch with an 
oyster knife. Certainly it was only a cheap nickel 
watch, but the knife slipped and badly scratched the 
back of the watch. The customer bought a watch, 
but. would not have the one which the young man 
scratched. That one probably never will be sold, and 
the profit on half a dozen was lost through the unfor- 
tunate combination of brute force and ignorance. 

Have an air-tight case in which to display your 
watches and clocks. A row of electric lights in your 
case will add to its attractiveness. A short time ago 
I saw a very effective show case trimmed with 
watches. The case was too big for watches only, 
but a very effective display of fobs, with compasses 
and other fob charms, was made with the watches, 


U TIL recently the hardware store sold only the 


and the whole case looked very good. In passing, let 
me state that I suggested to the man who had this 
display that he put in a few ladies’ watches, which 
up to then he had not stocked. He followed this sug- 
gestion and is now selling as many women’s watches 
as men’s. Unless you have a case small enough to 
use only for watches, see that the show case is 
shared with allied goods and not goods that will 
clash. Clocks are best displayed on a wall show case 
and, of course, at the rear of the show case contain- 
ing watches. 

Have a few plain black velvet or dark blue velvet 
mats about 10 in. square for display. To the 
clerk who is handling clocks and watches, I would 
urge the following simple rule: Everyone looks upon 
clocks and watches as something of particular value 
requiring particular care. Do not destroy this belief 
by careless handling of your goods. 


Have the Correct Time 


It is a good plan to have one watch in your case 
or, better still, in your window, with a ticket on it 
stating “correct time.” And see that it always 1s 
correct. Have you ever noticed the people passing a 
shop where there is a chronometer in the window 
guaranteed correct time? You notice how they all 
stop and look at the correct time and then take out 
their watch and compare it? Every time anyone 
stops outside your store it makes it so much easier 
for those same people to come inside your store and 
buy. As hardware men we must remember that 
first, last and all the time our object is to make 
sales. Anything which tends to make the people 
stop at your store or come into your store is all 
work leading to sales. 

You will find it profitable to run with your 
watches and clocks such allied goods as watch fobs, 
watch chains, match boxes, cigar cutters, cigar 
lighters, ladies’ change purses, etc. 

The fact that you have not been selling all these 
goods is every reason why you should immediately 
start selling them. The bigger variety of goods 
you have in your store the greater will be your 
turn-over at the end of the year. Everyone who 
comes into your store is a customer at some time 
or other for a watch or a clock or some allied line, 
and everyone who comes into your store for.a watch 
can be sold other goods. 
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Victoria Cross—one of the most coveted per- 

sonal decorations in the world. A bronze mal- 

tese cross 1% inches in diameter; in the cen- 

ter the royal crest, — below in scroll, “For 
alour’ 


AR takes a whimpering 
W derelict out of a Lon- 
don gutter, sticks him 
in a trench, and there teaches 
him to shoot, to be shot at, and 
to bear his life carelessly as 
becomes a man. He is trans- 
formed unawares. Whatever 
stuff of human greatness got 
into him at the making now 
rises from the depths. He 
finds his soul, if he has one, 
and opens it to moments of pure 
heroism. It is something on 
the credit side of war. 

That sudden, rapturous urge 
for which the name is valor, . 
once was thought to be peculiar 
to fine blood. The noble first 
of all was born. Only he knew 
how to risk the supreme thing 
and tweak the very nose of 
death. For him were orders, 
knighthood, medals, and all the 


tion to the self-preserving rule 
of common human nature. The 
trade of war was then exclu- 
sive. But, alas for such pretensions! war grew 
democratic. The stupid world began to see that 
valor was a leaven of mankind. 

On the modern battle-field the raw recruit snatched 
from a city’s slums competes on level human terms 
with an officer of any rank or birth for a priceless 
decoration—a few cents’ worth of molded metal 
dangling from a ribbon—which certifies that he 
who wears it once utterly forgot himself for the 
sake of something else. 

This school of heroism of all present institutions 
in the world is or should be democratic. Great 
Britain knows that best; as indeed she should, hav- 
ing waged more wars in a hundred years than any 
other power. And not only has she utilized beyond 
any other nation the honorary medal to reward mili- 
tary heroism, but of all the coveted personal deco- 
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FOR 
VALOR 


By 
F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN 


Story and illustrations re- 


Everybody’s Magazine. 





The Congressional Medal of Honor—This 
pace ot mig to A se gong ts oe 
* 8 what the Victo ross is to an English- 
other glory of living by excep- man. It was instituted after the Civil 


War, and is conferred only by vote of 
Congress. Fewer than two thousand have 
been conferred 


courtesy of 





Order of Leopold—A_ Belgian non-military 
decoration conferred for personal merit 


rations conferred for valor the 
one most democratic is of Brit- 
ish origin. 

It is the Victoria Cross, in- 
stituted in 1856 by royal war- 
rant of Queen Victoria, to re- 
ward the heroes of the Crimean 
War. Cast from Russian can- 
non taken by the British at 
Sevastopol, intrinsically worth 
“four-pence ha’penny” (nine 
cents), it is regarded by a Brit- 
ish subject as the proudest dec- 
oration a human being can 
wear. All men of all grades 
and ranks and branches of the 
British military service are eli- 
gible to win it by “some signal 
act of valor or devotion to their 
country performed in the pres- 
ence of the enemy.” So read 
the regulations. 

Prior to the beginning of the 
present war in Europe the num- 
ber of Victoria Crosses won by 
British valor was 522, of which 
111 were won in the Crimean 
War; 182 in the Indian Mutiny; 
78 in the Boer War, and the remainder in thirty- 
seven minor wars. 

War being a superrational business, we need not 
be astonished at the paradox that a very large pro- 
portion of the total number of Victoria Crosses 
conferred have rewarded not valor in killing, which 
is the kind one thinks of first, but instances of valor 
exhibited on the field in saving life. 

In the famous charge of the Light Brigade at the 
battle of Balaklava seven Victoria Crosses were 
won, and only one by a commissioned officer. He 
was a lieutenant who, on hearing that one Sergeant 
Bently, riding a weak mount, had dropped behind 
into the hands of the Cossacks, went back alone and 
fairly cut him out of the enemy’s maw. On the 
same field Sergeant Farrell and Sergeant-Major 
Berryman won each a Cross by taking their wound- 
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Cross of the Order of the Legion of Honor—The decoration of 

the famous French order created by Napoleon I. It may be 

conferred for other than military services, though the order 
is essentially military 


ed captain between them, on a chair formed of their 
hands, and bearing him through a galling fire to 
safety. 

The deed itself, like the Cross itself, weil have 
no intrinsic value. A common soldier’s life in- 
trinsically is worth not very much. A general knows 
beforehand that it will cost several thousand to take 
a certain point, and he coolly pays that price in 
lives; but in the midst of that action an officer may 
risk his own life to save that of a soldier and win 
the Victoria Cross, as Lieutenant Cecil Maygar did 
in South Africa. 

He had galloped out where it was very hot to 
order the retirement of a detached post of cavalry. 
During the retreat a trooper near the lieutenant 
went down with his mount, both wounded. The 
officer dismounted and helped the trooper on to 





Saenger apa Order—This decoration, instituted by 

Queen Victoria in 1886, is reserved for commissioned officers 

of the British panes and navy, who, though nominated for 
the Victoria Cross, have failed to receive it 
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his horse, and they started; but in a piece of marshy 
going the horse stumbled and threw them both. 
The double load was too much. Then the officer 
put the trooper alone on the horse and ordered him 
to gallop in, he himself taking his chances afoot. 

It was not the trooper’s life that counted: it was 
the saving of it. 

Surgeon-Captain Martin-Leake in the Boer War 
went out on the firing-line to assist a wounded man. 
Then he went to the aid of an officer who had fallen, 
and to the aid of others, until he was shot three 
times and himself lay with the wounded. He got 
a Victoria Cross, as did another surgeon who, dur- 
ing the trouble at Crete, exposed himself to a very 
hot fire to return for a member of a landing party 
who had fallen unnoticed in the boat and perhaps 
was only wounded. He was dead; and the surgeon 
had to go through the fire again for nothing—that 
is, nothing but the Victoria Cross. 

The nature of the opportunity determines not so 
much the quality of the act as the interest of it. 
At Inkerman, in the Crimean War, Private Alfred 
Ablett was with hundreds of others in a trench 





The Médaille Militaire—A French decoration instituted by 

Napoleon III, and more desired by soldiers than the medal of 

the Legion of Honor, as it is conferred only for military 

heroism, It is curiously confined to privates, non-commis- 
sioned officers and commanding generals 


when the sentry shouted “Look out, there!” A live 
shell, unexploded, had fallen in the midst of a pile 
of ammunition cases. Ablett, instead of running, 
seized the shell and hurled it out of the trench. As 
it left his hands it exploded and knocked him flat; 
but he was unhurt. He was promoted to be cor- 
poral, then sergeant, and then he received a silk 
necktie fashioned by her Majesty’s own hands, who 
also pinned the Victoria Cross to his breast. 

Presence of mind adds greatly to the use of valor. 
Aboard H. M. S. Alexandria, during the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, Egypt, a live shell, unexploded, 
fell on the deck and went rolling about. Gunner 
Israel Harding—hearing the cry, “Shell come 
aboard!”—came rushing up the hatchway from 
below, seized the hissing thing, and doused it in a 
tub of water. Those were very simple measures; 
they saved the ship and won for Harding the Vic- 
toria Cross. 

There is but one case of an English soldier pos- 
sessing two Victoria Crosses. He was the octo- 
genarian, Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, in point of 
stature the most diminutive officer of King George’s 
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army. At the battle of Colenso, on the Modder 
River, where the British forces were forced to re- 
treat, Sir Redvers Buller called for volunteers to 
rescue the guns, and they were saved under a with- 
ering Boer fire, by a small party of artillerymen 
under the command of Lieutenant Frederick Rob- 
erts, of the King’s Rifles, the late Field-Marshal’s 
only son. He was mortally wounded while bringing 
the guns into the English lines, surviving but a few 
hours. For this gallant feat young Roberts was 
nominated on the spot for the Victoria Cross, and 
although he had been buried on the battlefield of 
Colenso long before Queen Victoria had time to 
sanction its bestowal, yet she insisted on affixing 
her sign manual to the grant of the Cross—the 
only case of its award to a dead man, in all the 
history of the Order. She handed the insignia to 
the bereaved father, intimating her wish that he 
should wear it in addition to the one that he had 
won as a young subaltern, forty-three years before, 
in the Indian Mutiny. 

There is a famous British consolation medal. 
Unlike the Victoria Cross, which is open to all ranks, 
the Distinguished Service Order, instituted by 
Queen Victoria in 1886, is reserved for commis- 
sioned officers of the army and navy who have per- 
formed some conspicuous feat of gallantry under 
fire, but who have not gained the Victoria Cross. 

Second only to the Victoria Cross in point of pop- 
ular estimation and in the democracy of its availa- 
bility is the famous Iron Cross of Prussia, now 
being conferred in such profusion by the Kaiser as 
to cause some uneasiness as to its future prestige. 
It might become too common. It was instituted in 
1813 by King Frederick William III, to reward 
heroism in the War of Liberation. It was revived 
by the former Emperor William in 1870, and again 
by his grandson at the beginning of the present 
war last August. 

The Iron Cross was the first German military 
decoration to be conferred irrespective of the rank 
of the recipient. Privates of peasant birth on nu- 
merous occasions received the first class of the 
Order, while nobles, generals commanding brigades 
and divisions, and even German sovereigns, were 
proud to receive the second and lower classes. 

The medal of the first class is conferred only as 
a@ promotion from the second class, and no one is 
supposed to gain the first without having previously 
won the second, advancement in the Order of the 
Iron Cross being granted solely for an additional 
act of heroism. The Cross is peculiarly a symbol 
of sacrifice. When Frederick William III issued his 
call to the people to rise against Napoleon’s legions 
in the great struggle for liberation, and appealed 
to those who could not bear arms to contribute 
what they could to the sinews of war, hundreds of 
thousands of women sent their golden wedding- 
rings to be melted, declaring that thenceforth until 
better days they would content themselves with 
wedding-rings of iron. It was this that gave Fred- 
erick William III the idea of using iron for the 
decoration to be conferred for heroism in the War 
of Liberation. 

The Kaiser has one other decoration to bestow— 
that of “Pour le Mérite,” founded by Frederick the 
Great. It is restricted to the reward of naval and 
military services of commissioned officers. 

There are two very famous French decorations: 
that of the Order of the Legion of Honor, created 
by Napoleon I, and the still more highly-prized 
Médaille Militaire, instituted nearly half a century 
later by his nephew, Napoleon III. The Cross of 
the Legion of Honor is not restricted to army men, 
but is likewise conferred upon civilians and foreign- 
ers for services other than military. Many Ameri- 
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can citizens have received it, among them General 
Horace Porter. 

The Médaille Militaire is conferred only for mili- 
tary and naval services in war time, and is limited 
to privates, non-commissioned officers and generals. 
When it is worn by an officer it indicates that he 
has commanded an army in the field, and has ren- 
dered services so great that even the highest grade 
of the Legion of Honor would be an inadequate 
reward. 

It was on these grounds that it was bestowed 
in September last by the French Government upon 
King Albert of Belgium. 

On the breast of a private or non-commissioned 
officer of the army, or on that of a sailor, or of a 
warrant officer of the navy, it means that he has 
performed some act of exceptional heroism under 
fire. 

As Knighthood and Orders, with their medals and 
jewels and perquisites, have declined in importance 
and in people’s estimation, respect for the honorary 
medal simply open to merit and valor has risen, and 
one is tempted to say that it is a measure of the 
degree in which the world has become democratized. 
And yet the preference of nobility for the exclusive 
decoration is strongly inherited. It is more than 
vanity. It is emotion. Francis Joseph, the Em- 
peror of Austria, feeling no doubt a nervous demand 
for emotional expression, sent the following mes- 
sage to the Kaiser before the end of August: 

The splendid victories gained by the German armies 
under your command over your powerful enemies are 
due to your iron will. You have sharpened and swung 
the mighty sword. To the laurels which adorn you as 
victor, I should like to add the highest military honor 
which it is in my power to confer, by asking you to ac- 
cept the Grand Cross of Maria Theresa. 


This decoration carries with it a large annuity 
or income, which a king cannot be thought to need, 
but which to a poor hero might be a temptation. 
But for that, one could say with certainty that hun- 
dreds of thousands of valorous men would prefer 
the Victoria Cross or the Iron Cross or the Médaille 
Militaire to the Grand Cross of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, though that is to-day the most exclusive 
and perhaps the most brilliant of surviving orders. 
It was founded by the great Empress of that name 
in 1757, in honor of the victory of her troops over 
Frederick the Great at Kolin. Its members are 
elected by ballot on the part of the Chapter, the 
sovereign having no voice in the matter unless he 
happens to possess the Order, although he is the 
instrument of its bestowal and the signer of the 
patent. 

In the last hundred years, until last August, only 
fifty-eight members had been thus admitted to the 
Order, and at the beginning of the present war 
there were but three Knights left, all of the third 
and lowest class. 

One was Emperor Francis Joseph, who won the 
Cross in 1848, on the battlefield of Santa Lucia, 
against the Italians. The second was Duke of Cum- 
berland, father of the sovereign Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who received his Cross for gallantry at the 
battle of Langensalza, where as Crown Prince of 
Hanover he helped his father, the blind King 
George, to direct the operations of his troops. The 
third was Prince Alphonse de Bourbon, claimant 


to the throne of the Two Sicilies, and popularly 


known as the Count of Caserta. He won his Cross 
by the part he played in the superb defense of 
Gaeta, the last stronghold of the Bourbons. 

All three are now old men, and if the present 
war had not happened along to permit the election 
of new Knights, the Order would soon have been 
extinguished. 
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Its renewal was begun by the bestowal of the 
first class or Grand Cross of the Order upon the 
Kaiser. The requirement for this grade is to have 
commanded in chief a victorious army against tre- 
mendous odds. 

The second class is reserved for acts of brilliant 
daring and initiative, which in the event of failure 
might entail court-martial, and possibly sentence 
of death, for disobedience. The last one to possess 
this grade was old General Baron von Hauser. In 
the war of 1849, on reaching the town of Volta, he 
found its situation so favorable for defense that he 


_ determined to make a stand there with his regi- 


ment, instead of following the remainder of his 
division, in accordance with the strict instructions 
received. 

It was a flagrant act of disobedience. But so 
gallant was the defense which he made of the little 
town, end so favorable the strategic location of the 
place, that with his handful of men he succeeded 
in keeping the entire Italian army in check for 
eighteen hours, and turned the tide. 

Almost as inaccessible is the Grand Cross of the 
Russian Order of St. George, founded by Catherine 
the Great in 1769. In all its history of more than 
one hundred and fifty years there have been but four 
Russians to receive the Grand Cross. The first was 
Empress Catherine herself, who assumed it ex 
officio. 

Czar Alexander III possessed only the second 
class of the Order, which was bestowed upon him 
while still Czarovitch for his command of the Rust- 
chuk division of the Russian army in the Turkish 
War of 1877, and Emperors Nicholas I and Alex- 
ander I declined to accept or wear anything but the 
insignia of the fourth class of the Order. This 
was also awarded to the present commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army-—the six-foot-six Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, who won it as a young 
officer of cavalry in the Turkish War of 1877. 

The present Czar does not possess the Order, 
although it may be awarded to him by the Chapter 
if he takes the field in this war. 

There are five classes of the St. George Cross. 
The lower classes, that is, the fourth and fifth, are 
in theory democratic, so that one may say the St. 
George decoration is worn with pride alike by grand 





Cross of the Russian Order of St. George—This decoration 

is in five classes. Only four Russians in one hundred and 

fifty years have gained the Grand Cross of the First Class, 

a one of these was Catherine the Great, who founded the 

order in 1769. Crosses of any class are conferred only for 
valor in arms 


‘the Franco-Prussian War, 18 
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dukes, nobles, veterans of peasant birth, and non- 
commissioned officers. But it is by far too exelu- 
sive to be a popular decoration. 

It has more in common with the Order of Maria 
Theresa than with the Victoria Cross or the Iron 
Cross or the French Medal. 

What those medals are to the English, German 
and French, the Congressional Medal is to the Amer- 
ican soldier. It is conferred, not by the President, 
nor yet by the Secretary of State for War, but by 
Act of Congress, on the nomination of the War De- 
partment. The number of recipients of the honor 
is still under two thousand. It dates from the War 
of the Union, having been instituted by Congress 
on March 3, 1863, and among its possessors are 
Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, who won it as 
colonel of the Sixty-first New York Volunteers, in 
an engagement on May 3, 1863, by the bravery 
which he displayed in holding a line against a vastly 
superior force of Confederates, and by inspiring his 
men to successful resistance, after having himself 
been badly wounded. 

General J. Franklin Bell received his Congres- 
sional Medal for having on September 8, 1899, as 
Colonel of the Thirty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, at 
Santa Rita, in the Island of Luzon, -galloped far 
ahead of his men, and attacked, absolutely alone, an 
outpost party of seven insurgents, consisting of a 
captain, a lieutenant, and five privates. He cut 
down the captain and two of the men, and com- 
pelled the other four to surrender. 

Belgium, though it has astonished the world by 
its valor in arms, has the kind of honorary medal 
you would most naturally expect. It is of the Order 
of Leopold, founded in 1832, and is conferred as 
a personal decoration for merit. The merit of mili- 
tary valor may deserve it, but it has been essen- 
tially a badge of peaceable distinction. 

It goes to inventors, writers, thinkers, statesmen 
and others who render notable services to the state 
or to society, and it is open not only to men of all 
ranks, but to women also. 

Belgium has been too preoccupied with heroism 
to think of the symbols for it; but in the meantime 
the French have bestowed the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor upon the city of Liége. 





The Iron Cross—The famous symbol of valor founded by 
King Frederick William III, in 1813, to be conferred upon 
heroes in the war of liberation against Napoleon. Revived for 
70, and again last August. Of- 
ficers and men are equally eligible to gain it 











Not So Crazy 


bh good clergyman was ministering to the needs 
of the inmates of a private lunatic asylum and he 
was especially warned against an exceedingly cross- 
grained, recently arrived patient. Nothing daunted, 
however, the reverend gentleman entered the little room 
where the man was confined and began conversation 
with him. 

“Is it true,” inquired the crazy man, “that Queen 
Elizabeth has recently married the Sultan of Turkey?” 


“Quite true,” replied the visitor, bent on humoring . 


the patient. 

“And it is also true, I suppose,” went on the de- 
mented one, “that Theodore Roosevelt has been elected 
President of the United States for the thirty-second 
time?” 

“Quite, quite true,” said the clergyman fervently. 

“Ah,” said the madman, rubbing his hands with glee, 
“and pray what may you be?” 

“I? Oh, I am a minister of the Gospel.” 

“Well,” said the man refiectively, “you look like a 
minister of the Church and you may be one, but you 
are about the biggest blankety-blanked liar I ever met.” 
—Exchange. 


By Rule of Thumb 


OHNNY was sent to the cellar to draw a pitcher of 
cider. When he got back the guest commended 
him. 

“You must have good judgment to have filled the 
pitcher so accurately in the dark without running it 
over.” 

“Aw, that ain’t hard,” replied Johnny. “Yer see, 
when the cider got up to the first joint of my thumb I 
stopped.” —E xchange. 


The Depths of Humility 


66 HEN Dr. Creighton was Bishop of London,” 
said the present Bishop of London, “he rode 

on a train one day with a small, meek curate. Dr. 
Creighton, an ardent lover of tobacco, soon took out his 
cigar case and with a smile said: 

“*You don’t mind my smoking, I suppose?’ 

“The meek curate bowed and answered humbly: ‘Not 
if your Lordship doesn’t mind my being sick.’ ”—Tit- 
Bits. 


Abridging the Doctor’s Orders 


A BRICKLAYER lay ill, and the doctor having done 
what he could, told the man’s wife to take his 
temperature in the morning. Calling the next day, the 
doctor asked if his instructions had been followed. 
“Well, we hadn’t 4 ‘tremometer’ in the house,” the 
good woman replied, “but I put a barometer on his 
chest and it went up to ‘very dry.’ So I gave him a 
bottle of beer and he’s gone to work.”—Chicago Herald. 


The Age of Luxury 
éé DIDN’T know, Hiram, that furniture was that 
expensive in the city,” remarked Mrs. Meadow- 


grass. 
“Who said it was?” asked Hiram. 
“The Weekly Gazette says a millionaire gave a chair 
to the university costing $200,000.”—Exchange. 


The Revised Version 
A fool and his money are soon married.—Exchange. 
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So Far and No Farther 


b say organist of a country church, having fallen ill 

just before a festival at the church, asked a friend 
of his—an accomplished musician—to play in his stead. 
The friend consented, and, on the festival day, chose 
the “Hallelujah Chorus,” playing full chords where the 


regular organist only played single notes. The former, 
of course, required far more wind. 

Presently, in the middle of the piece, the wind gave 
out. The organist waited a few moments; then finding 
it did not come on again, he went round to the blower 
and found him just going home. 

“Go on blowing,” said the organist. 

“Blowing!” said the blower. “Why, you’re finished: 
Do you think I’ve been blowing all these years and 
don’t know how many puffs the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ 
takes? You can’t get over me.”—Musical America. 


Just So 


ARIOUS dishes in the Hungarian restaurant were 
numbered for the convenience of the waiters and 
the benefit of the patrons. A young couple entered. 
The orchestra struck up the “William Tell” overture. 
Turning to her escort, the young woman said: “That’s 
familiar—what is it?” The man glanced up at the 
orchestra and saw the number three displayed. Then, 
with the air of one who is accustomed to café life, he 
looked up No. 3 on the bill of fare. “That,” he replied, 
when he had located it, “is ‘Filet Mignon,’ by Cham- 
pignons.”—New York Tribune. 


Survival of the Fittest 


HE leader of the German band outside the old 
grouch’s window held out his hat for some money. 
“You can’t get anything out of me,” he cried. “Vell,” 
said the leader, “maybe ve can get something more out 
of the band yet.’”’ And they played until the old gen- 
tleman gave up.—Morris County Chronicle. 


A Long Hunt 


OHNNY—Say, paw, I can’t get these ’rithmetic 
’zamples. Teacher said somethin’ "bout we’d have 
to find the greatest common divisor. 
Pa (in disgust)—Great Scott! haven’t they found 
that thing yet? Why, they were hunting for it when 
I was a boy.—Exchange. 


For Male Voices Only 


UINT—“So you’ve written a new song for soprano 
voice. What’s it called?” 
Quaver—“ ‘Would That I Were Young Again.’ ” 
Quint—“Great Scott! You’ll never get any woman 
to sing that.”—Boston Transcript. 


Had Experience 


| Perec (engaging nurse)—Have you had any experi- 
ence with children? 
Applicant—Yis, mum. Shure, Oi used to be a child 
meself.—Boston Transcript. 


A Hardy Annual 


— is her thirtieth birthday to be cele- 
brated? 
Gladys—Annually.—Ezxchange. 



































KDITORIAL COMMENT 


Russian Ice Free Ports and Their 
Importance to the U. S. A. 


HE forcing of the Dardanelles by the 
English and French war fleets, aside 
from immediate military necessities, 

should mean much commercially to the United 
States. For many years Russia has been ham- 
pered by the lack of all year ’round ice free 
ports for her ocean borne commerce. Three of 
her wars, since the ’50’s: the Crimean, 1854-55; 
Russo-Turkish, 1877-78, and Russo-Japanese, 
1904-05, were fought primarily, if not entirely, 
to obtain unfettered access to the seven seas, 
free from ice and other hindrances. 

That familiar strait, always a strategic point, 
but intensely so now to the Allies, is variously 
known as the Dardanelles (from the castles 
called the Dardanelles on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli) the Hellespont, “Sea of Helle,” from 
Helle, the daughter of the King of Thebes, who 
was drowned in it, and the Strait of Gallipoli. 

The fairway from the Aegean Sea to the 
Black Sea, includes the Dardanelles, nearly 47 
miles long, the width varying from 11, to 4 
miles. This waterway opens into the Sea of 
Marmora, approximately 170 miles long, with 
greatest width of 50 miles, at the end of which, 
at the Golden Horn, at the entrance to the 
Bosporus, is Constantinople (or Stamboul) 
opposite Scutari. 

The Bosporus, also called the Strait of Con- 
stantinople, is about 18 miles long, with a 
breadth varying from 800 yards to 234 miles, 
to the northeasterly outlet on the Black Sea. 

The entrance of Turkey into the general 
European war; the closing of the waterways 
connecting the Black and Aegean Seas; the 
serious menace to the Suez Canal; the need of 
Russia’s millions of tons of foodstuffs awaiting 
transportation by water, which are impera- 
tively needed by Europeans, and not. easily 
available by other routes, has made absolutely 
necessary the opening of this fairway at once, 
which now seems likely to occur in the near 
future. — 

If also Danzig (a free port of West Prussia 
on the Baltic Sea, where the mean temperature 
of the year is 45 deg., winter 30 deg., and sum- 
mer 62 deg. F.), should also become a Russian 
possession as a result of the war, the Russians 
would develop very much more rapidly. 

What has always restricted our import and 
export trade with Russia has been lack of 
direct water communication. Our foreign 
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trade with that country, covering the fiscal year 
before the war, according to Curtis Guild, our 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg in the Taft ad- 
ministration, was $29,000,000 in imports, with 
exports about $26,000,000 in value. Actually, 
however, we really exported about $150,000,000 
worth to Russia that year. 

The explanation of this is, that what comes 
from Russia must bear, according to our laws, 
the name of the country of origin, no matter by 
what route; so we can tell definitely. What we 
ship goes largely through foreign merchants 
and is trans-shipped via London, Hull, Ant- 
werp, Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Marseilles and other ports. This means 
burdensome penalties in profits and extra ex- 
pense, delays and adroit manipulation to our 
disadvantage by keen competitors. 

The present acute situation has compelled 
the Allies to attempt to open the straits and 
probably presages the final departure of the 
“unspeakable Turk” from Europe for all time. 
An untrammeled outlet through the Bosporus, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles have 
been Russia’s aspirations and hope for genera- 
tions. 

What American manufacturers should never 
forget is that Russia has a sixth of the earth’s 
entire land surface, fabulously rich in natural 
resources, such as minerals, including coal, 
iron, copper, platinum, asbestos, petroleum, 
some kinds of precious stones, with 900,000,000 
acres of primeval forest and other partially de- 
veloped but mainly undeveloped resources. 
These she is particularly anxious for us to help 
develop through the exercise of our technical 
skill, processes of manufacture and business 
ability generally. In that empire there is a 
population of 171,500,000 people, or over one- 
tenth of the whole world’s total, compared with 
73,000,000 in all South America. 

Furthermore, Russia is in practically the 
same latitude as to temperature as ourselves, 
some of which, like our extremes, including 
Alaska, has a six months or longer winter. 
Hence, whether in hardware and other manu- 
factured metal and wood products or wearables, 
her people can use at once, most of what we 
already manufacture and consume ourselves. 
This is no reflection on Latin-America, which is 
a splendid market potentially, and which should 
be cultivated to the utmost; but by comparison, 
much of it is tropical, where less is needed of 
what we produce. 

A moral factor of significant value is the un- 
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swerving friendship shown for us consistently 
and unfailingly since as far back as the revolt 
of the American Colonies in 1776. At that time 
England seeking troops from anywhere or any- 
body with which to help suppress her American 
colonists, went first to Russia, because of their 
masses of trained veterans, who had won vic- 
tory after victory under Suvaroff, against 
Poland and against the Turks. To Catherine 
the Great, on the throne of Russia, poor in her 
treasury, seeking new taxes to make up enor- 
mous deficits, English gold was naturally 
tempting, but Russia refused to send one sol- 
dier against us. : 

In our war of 1812, with foreign troops in 
possession of the coasts of Maine and Connecti- 
cut, and who had captured the capital at Wash- 
ington, Russia again was our steadfast friend 
in peace negotiations, and to the Emperor of 
Russia’s influence was due in considerable 
measure to the fact that the Treaty of Ghent 
was as favorable to us as it was. (The battle of 
New Orleans was fought and won by us after 
this treaty had been signed.) 

During our Civil War, when other great 
European powers were believed to be about to 
recognize the Confederacy, two Russian war 
fleets sailed into the harbors of New York and 
San Francisco, respectively, with sealed orders, 
to be opened only in certain contingencies, 
which finally—and undoubtedly because of their 
presence on our coasts—did not occur. 

Still another of many evidences of friendship 
relates to the commercial treaty of 1832, so 
one-sidedly favorable to us that some of Rus- 
sia’s statesmen repeatedly wanted to abrogate 
it, but were prevented because of the Czar’s 
friendship for us. We, however, were simple 
enough to denounce it ourselves, because of in- 
ternal conditions there that we never should 
have meddled with. Nevertheless, there is 
every reason to believe that another favorable 
commercial treaty will eventually be negotiated 
and ratified. 

Russia has stopped the sale of vodka, the 
national alcoholic drink and common vice, and 
the people are all markedly better off since it 
was forbidden, which means progress, as is 
shown by the statistics of national savings, and 
therefore greater producing and consuming 
power. 

Russia took from Germany last year about 
$400,000,000 worth of imports, which, how- 
ever, included some of ours as previously ex- 
plained. Russia directly and indirectly last 
year bought largely from the United States and 
Russia, in agricultural implements and machin- 
ery, is our largest customer. Moreover, as 
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Russia is still and long will be mainly a pastoral 
and farming country, with enormous resources 
of various kinds undeveloped, including mines, 
forests and oil fields, with railways, highways, 
docks and ships to be built, and with manufac- 
tures in general to import, obviously she will 
pay us chiefly in cash, because we do not need 
her principal products, such as grain and food- 
stuffs. She does need and want our manufac- 
tures, in which there is more profit. We will sell 
hardware, machinery, railroad materials, tex- 
tiles, footwear, rubber goods, automobiles, cop- 
per, binder twine, typewriters, etc., all of which 
will help to conserve our gold supply. Russia 
takes many things from us which she has natu- 
rally in abundance, but her transportation is 
so inadequate that it is often cheaper to buy 
outside her own country. 

Russia has the greatest proportion of illiter- 
acy of any country in Europe except Portugal, 
largely because of great spaces and lack of 
means of communication, but since the acces- 
sion of Nicholas II (November I, 1894) to the 
throne, his interest in education has been so 
great that the percentage of those able to read 
and write has been doubled. He has promoted 
athletics because of their lack of games, which 
will increase the market for sporting goods, and 
it should not be forgotten that the Hague tri- 
bunal, the world’s best work for peace, is alike 
the creation and invention of Nicholas II of 
Russia. 


HE small town banks in Iowa are being be- 
Er sieged by thousands of farmers who want 
to borrow money that they may hold their 
crops for higher prices. How quickly has the 
tiller of the soil adjusted himself to dollar and 
sixty cent wheat. Some of the dealers at the 
Iowa State Hardware Convention at Des Moines 
reported that their farmers were feeding eighty- 
cent corn to pigs. Hogs are worth about six 
and a half cents a pound. It seems like poor 
economy in pigs, corn and wheat, yet Iowa is 
the most favored spot in the world today. 


GREAT meat distributor recently said, “I 
have stopped eating veal, and have re- 
quested my wife never to permit it to 

come into our home.” This man’s reason is 
that it is a shameful waste to slaughter a calf a 
month old when it would produce a dozen times 
as much food if permitted to grow up. This 
same idea was in the head of the western: con- 
gressman who wanted a law to prevent the sale 
of cattle under a year old. Hotel and restaurant 
owners say that three women order veal for 
every man who asks for it. 
































THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Articles on this Page Are Taken from the Press of the Country 


Their America—And Ours 


UR advice is: Don’t let pessimists persuade you 
that their America was better than ours, that 
the race is on the down grade. For it isn’t true. 
If you doubt this statement, consult James Ford 
Rhodes’s “History of the United States,” referring 
to Volume III, Chapter I. Almost all the foreign 
travelers who looked us over in the early nineteenth 
century called us sallow and unhealthy. Thackeray, 
visiting New York, found “most of the ladies as 
lean as greyhounds.” A physician diagnosed the 
whole. nation as suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. 
George William Curtis spoke of his fellow Ameri- 
cans’ “anxious eyes and sallow complexion,” while 
Lyell noted the “careworn expression” character- 
istic-of Yankees. New England’s own philosopher, 
Emerson, confessed to “the invalid habits of the 
country,” adding: “In truth, we are a nation of 
health hunters, betraying the want by the search.” 
Indiscreetly, too, we advertised our ailments, and 
the hearty salutation Good morning! gave way to 
a Howdy-do? that as often as not produced a stream 
of confidences about aches and pains. In Congress, 
members opened their speeches with self-pitying 
references to feeble health; one gains the impres- 
sion in reading Rhodes that we were coming to be 
nationally hypochondriac—till the Civil War gave 
us something more worth worrying about. In cases 
where our grandparents’ health really was bad, it 
was due, in a measure, to atrociously bad cooking, 
to the drinking of too many fiery “drams” between 
meals, and to the fact that city people took little or 
no exercise. How much better off we are to-day in 
habits of eating, drinking, and exercising scarcely 
needs argument. Think what a boy-scout movemert 
would have meant to the ante-bellum generation! 
“There are times,” writes the editor of the Toledo 
Blade, “when all of us despair of the future of the 
race—so rampant seems evil, so triumphant and 
arrogant seem vice and selfishness. We know of 
nothing that can so swiftly restore faith for human- 
ity as the sight of a half dozen boys in the scout 
khaki.” It is not a bad America, citizens all; it is 
an upgrade America; it is the best and healthiest 
America yet. For, as Emerson put it for the bene- 
fit of his own unathletic generation, “Health is the 
condition of wisdom”—and no people at any time 
ever: realized this truth more fully than the Amer- 
ican people in 1915.—Collier’s. 


The Business of Being a Wife 


A WOMAN has just told us what she did the 

night her young husband found himself bank- 
rupt. His factory was closed, he had lost all he 
owned—plus a good deal more—and, as he looked at 


it, life was about at an end. He reflected that he 
had taken his wife from a happy and charming 
home, and that he had brought disgrace and poverty 
on her. It occurred to him that a well-placed bullet 
might be the best all-around solution of his diffi- 
culties. His wife, at home, made a poignant sur- 


_ mise as to what he was thinking. Suddenly it oc- 


curred to her that here was a chance for team-work 
—an opportunity to show what being a wife really 
meant. She prepared a delicious little dinner, she 
made her home as inviting as she could, and she 
arrayed herself in her most becoming dress. Her 
husband returned, not to a disheveled and sobbing 
woman, to a neglected house and a drama of dis- 
aster, but to a home where everything spoke of 
resolution, of continuity, of expectation. The fire 
on his hearth, his simple, well-cooked dinner; the 
courageous eyes of his attractive wife, restored 
him to a true sense of values. He was able, amid 
all his confusion of purpose and torment of real- 
ization, to see his failure as only a retrievable 
episode in his life. He is now a successful manu- 
facturer, his debts are paid, and he has a happy 
home with a son and a daughter in it. He was 
saved from being a suicide by the fact that a woman 
was sportsmanlike at the right moment. Not a 
bad thing to think about in these days when un- 
accustomed poverty is bringing dismay to thou- 
sands.—Collier’s. 


Members One of Another 


GREAT lesson for us all is that of the human 
unity. The world-old tendency is to split off, 
to form ever-new groups and orders and combina- 
tions, to reject all those who will not subscribe to 
some formula or see life from some one point of 
view. This bent is encouraged by the modern craze 
for specialization with its liking for specific so- 
cieties for specific purposes. The result seems at 
times a wilderness of particularities; no human 
beings left, nothing but crusaders for this or that, 
each rejecting the other man’s accomplishment be- 
cause it does not attain his end or meet the require- 
ments of his private philosophy. The wisdom of 
this matter was stated some forty years ago by 
Benjamin Jowett, master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in a letter to Sir Robert Morier, diplomatist: 
“Don’t let us complain of things or persons, or of 
the nineteenth century, or of the indifference of 
the country occupied in making money, but simply 
say to ourselves: ‘These are the things and persons 
through which and with which we have to work, and 
by influencing them or managing them or forcing 
them, the end must be attained or not at all.’ ” 
Why not paste this sentiment on your desk—and 
live up to it?—Collier’s. 











BUFFALO BELLES HARDWARE 
BANQUET 

















The young .ladies of the Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company at their annual dinner 


N a recent issue of HARDWARE AGE the annual 
] banquet of the Buffalo Wholesale Hardware 
Company was reviewed. In reality but a small 
part of that great organization was represented on 
that occasion. It was merely the men. 

The real banquet of the big New York jobbing 
house was given late in February when the young 
ladies held their annual dinner. Nineteen of the 
most active, as well as attractive, hardware work- 
ers were in attendance. Food and fun were served 
in wholesale quantities. Toasts were given, and the 
prompt responses refused to take advantage of cash 
discounts. The young ladies report that they en- 
joyed a royal good time, and that they are opti- 
mistic regarding business conditions in general, 
and that there is no doubt as to the future of the 
big firm, for which they so loyally work. 

The Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company is to 
be congratulated on this splendid part of its force 
whose working hours together are so pleasant that 
their get-together business spirit has become social 
as well. 

Woman’s place in the hardware business is in- 
deed as well established as it is deserved. When 





hardware stores cast off the shackles of the old gen- 
eral store, and men began to specialize, the need 
of woman’s influence was immediately felt. When 
silverware, cut glass, china and similar lines of 
modern hardware coupled up to the more sturdy 
stock that had divorced the general store, the need 
for her influence became acute, and when nickel- 
plated ware entered as queen of a housefurnishing 
line that covers several hundred items, the demand 
for woman’s help became imperative in many of 
the most progressive retail hardware stores. 

In wholesale hardware establishments woman 
has always played an important role. In the bill- 
ing, bookkeeping, mail and other departments em- 
ploying clerical help she is indispensable. Many 
women hold most responsible positions in the na- 
tion’s retail, wholesale and manufacturing institu- 
tions. 

And above all these things of commerce the good, 
clean, wholesome effect of her presence has done a 
world to make the hardware business better. 

This group of Buffalo Wholesale Hardware girls 
may well be considered representative of American 
hardware women. HARDWARE AGE wishes them and 
their house success. 





THE OHIO CORRUGATING COMPANY, Warren, Ohio, 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
will engage in the manufacture of all forms of roofing 
and siding, corrugated sheets, stove pipe, wall ties, 
eaves trough and conductor pipe, metal shingles, black, 
galvaniezd and stove pipe blue sheets, bright coke and 
charcoal tin plate, and open-hearth ternes. The com- 
pany has completed its organization by the election of 
the following officers: President and treasurer, W. 
Manning Kerr, formerly assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the Dollar Savings Bank Company at Niles, 
Ohio; vice-president, C. H. Riegel, formerly connected 
with the DeForest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, 
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Ohio; secretary and manager of sales, I. A. Foltz, 
formerly with the Gary Iron & Steel Company, Niles. 
The above officers and William H. Stevens and G. P. 
Gillmer comprise the board of directors, 


R. M. NICHOLSON, formerly with the Kramer-Crasselt 
Advertising Agency, Milwaukee, Wis., and later ad- 
vertising manager of the Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis., has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Raymond L. Kreighbaum, who has been filling that 
position temporarily, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as promoter of sales. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Hardware Dealer Makes Changes 


Editor HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 

For five years I was connected with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad System as storekeeper 
and foreman of their department in Galesburg, after 
which I entered the employ of the E. V. James Hard- 
ware Company, formerly of this city, as foreman and 
outside salesman, remaining in the employ of this 
concern for five years. 

Mr. James at that time, desiring to retire from 
the hardware business, offered me the first privilege 
of buying his store. I immediately formed a partner- 
ship with John Sauter, of this city, a retired railroad 
engineer. 

We entered this business as equal partners, the 
duties of buyer and manager being allotted to me. 
After five years of a successful and lucrative business, 
our partnership contract having expired, I sold out my 
interests to Mr. Sauter. 

I immediately made arrangements to get a new loca- 
tion at the very hub of our business center, and fitted 
up the storeroom, which was leased, with new fixtures 
and entirely new stock. On account of cramped condi- 
tions I have found it necessary to buil an addition 
to our store, which will be connected to the main 
building. 

We have been open for only a few weeks, and for 
this short time feel very much elated over the business 
we have had, and think it is a good barometer of what 
is in store for us. We will carry on a plumbing, 
tinning and heating business in connection with our 
regular hardware, and have already secured a good 
start in this line for the spring opening. We cordially 
invite brother hardware men and salesmen to pay us 
a visit when in our city. Very truly yours, 

GALESBURG, ILL. J. G. W. Dopp. 


Shamrock Merchant Writes Bed- 
rock Letter on Buying 


SHAMROCK, TEXAS. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE. 


Dear Sir: 

There has been something pulling at the back of my 
neck for a long time. To be more exact, since that 
“Incubator talk” last fall. The January 21 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE filled my cup to running over; then the 
article by T. N. Witten, of Trenton, Mo., which ap- 
peared January 28, shot the BUZZ to me and now I 
must relieve my mind. | 

At first I did not think the editor would have space 
for my thoughts, but the issue of January 28 proved to 
me that he can add a few pages to his paper when it is 
necessary. 

Now, that one-price-to-all stuff is too strong for me. 
How many retailers have read that story recorded in 
John 8:7? Go read it, and don’t quit on just that, but 
get the habit, it will broaden your imagination and help 
you to remember. 

One of the first qualifications for a business man is 
the power of memory. Take this from him and there is 
nothing left in him that any one would want. Next, he 
must have the ability to imagine, such as has Mr. Wit- 
ten, who sees in the children of today his customers of 
to-morrow. 

Learn to remember, then, when Mr. Salesman comes 
in and you ask: “What have you on % x 4 carriage 
bolts?” and he answers 66 cents, you will know that he 
is just 43% per cent. high, and you should say “Pass 
them up.” Take it from me he won’t receive this an- 
swer many times before he takes the hint, and at the 
next town his price will have dropped to 46 cents. Don’t 
blame the salesman, blame the poor buying. 

Now, listen! Of all the people in this world, the man I 
dislike above all others is him who deals with ears and 
eyes open (and they say the tongue is controlled by vol- 
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untary muscles) and then kicks when he gets a wormy 
apple. 

Mr. Buyer, if you can’t remember prices, you are in 
the wrong seat, and my opinion is you did not win the 
long, shiny spurs that beautify your well polished boots. 
There is only one way to become a hardware man, that 
is by the work route. All others are dangerous and will 
get you into trouble. 

The other day I overheard a clerk trying to sell a 
common glass bowl. He said, “Now, this glass was 
pressed to be cut but they didn’t have time to do it.” 
He failed to make a sale. Now, if another customer had 
called in thirty minutes, and asked the price of that 
same bowl, his answer would be, “Just a minute, I'll 
have to look.” 

That is the kind of man who wants the traveling man 
to stay at home, because Mr. Traveler will tell the boss 
up in the credit department to keep his good eye on that 
account. He is the man who wants the jobber to have 
one price to all, because he can’t remember. And this 
is the same man who was fool enough to try to sell an 
incubator for $10.00 that was advertised direct for 
$8.40. 

A real hardware man will get double value received 
every time a traveling salesman calls. If you haven’t 
the ability to grasp and retain the selling points he 
uses you had better get out of business before the sher- 
iff gets you. 

Eliminate the traveling salesman, and.who is going 
to introduce new goods? You know, and I include every 
one in this, you have already started a “Closet,” and 
in it you have goods to represent each year you have 
been in business. Your salesman put a sample in your 
hands, made his talk, you had the chance to say “Yes” 
or “No.” Now tell me what under the Heavens are you 
going to do without this opportunity? 

Every sane man can answer this question. Your store 
will only carry the old time goods or else your closet 
will cover the entire store. 

Start right, keep right and you will be.in the lead in 
the finish. 

I started at $5 a month to learn the tinner’s trade 
and boarded with Pa. The first real tin work (Oh, my, 
it was 15 years ago, but forget it, no never!) was to 
shine a car of cook stoves. BELIEVE me, Mr. Ed., 
Jones certainly meant SHINE too when he said it—if 
the first time over didn’t shine, well, more polish and 
elbow grease would produce SHINE. 

I then thought him cranky, now I thank him every 
day for what he did for me. 

The five years I worked in that first store sticks out 
on me now like a washer woman’s thumb. Don’t you 
know half the merchants of today should be arrested 
for ruining the business ability of young men? I went 
from tinner to manager in a small town; we had a 
$10,000 stock. This job, not “Position,” I filled for about 
four years. My duties were those of buyer, bookkeeper 
and head salesman. I was head salesman because some 
people want to trade with the BOSS and another rea- 
son was, that is the best way to teach clerks salesman- 
ship. I was my own bookkeeper because it kept me 
posted as to my accounts. 

Book accounts are the blood, and the boss is the heart 
of any business. The heart shoots the blood to the part 
of the body where it is needed. Bookkeepin’ is no boy’s 
work. 

I started out to be a tinner, and the office at 12 
o’clock at night proved too quiet for me. I like nine 
hour days, but not nine in the morning and nine again 
afternoon, so it was back to the bench for me. 

Just a word to the boss: Don’t lose your head—re- 
member goods well bought are half sold. Help the boys 
a little more; try buying a little more intelligently, it 
will enable them to make sales they are now losing. 

I am hair, hide and duck feathers against that profit 
sharing business; you will find the man with the larg- 
est sales account does the least amount of store work. 
If you have a clerk worth more than the others, pay 
him what he is worth, then the others will take the hint 
and get busy. 








March 11, 1915 


When you go to buy goods don’t let a slap on the 
back and a Flora de Rope cigar eause you to pay 66 
cents for goods you should buy for 46 cents. 

In the mercantile world we find four men, the buyer, 
the salesman, the order getter and the order taker. 
When a traveling man enters your store don’t try to 
play ostrich and hide behind a pencil. Meet him, buy 
what you need if the price is right and let him go on 
his way, this is the best way to cut his expense account. 
You are not the first man who has tried to dodge him. 
His house sent him out to sell goods. If you try to hide 
but fail, then try to insult him and fail, then give him 
an order just to get rid of him, do you blame him for 
putting the price up a little? Don’t you think he is en- 
titled to a little extra to pay for your actions? 
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Don’t you know, that had this case been tried before 
any court in the world the judge would render this ver- 
dict, “Vile and impious wretch, he acted so smart, yet 
he didn’t know the price of the most staple article in 
his store—charge him $2 for those bolts.” 

My idea is, have about four jobbers from which to 
buy your staple goods, treat all other salesmen as you 
would like to be treated, do not give any one reason to 
believe that he has a hold on your business, and do 
not buy from any one when the price is not right. Buy- 
ing goods is not a quilting bee, it is old, hard business. 


LONG LIVE THE TRAVELING SALESMEN! 
Yours respectfully, 
M. E. Risk, “A Tinner.” 





PRACTICAL WINDOW DISPLAY OF PAINTS 

















Window display made by the Watt Hardware Company that attracted children as well as grown people 


HE Watt Hardware Company, Waycross, Ga., 
has sent HARDWARE AGE a description of one 
of its window displays which we publish as follows: 


In arranging the paint window the first thing to 
be done was to have a small house built. The size 
of this house was about 21% feet x 3% feet. The 
material selected was but little expense. The cost 
was in the labor. The lumber was made of boxes 
that window glass had been packed in. The roofing 
was taken out of stock. A carpenter was employed 
and he dressed the boards down so that they fitted 
exactly like weather boarding. We furnished him 
with a few nails and in all it took him about two 
days to complete the job. And it is a pretty good 
one. You will notice that there is a dormer window 
and the house also has chimneys and pillars. These 
chimneys and pillars were made of blocks of wood 
and were striped so as to look like brick and mortar. 
The house also has steps which were made of blocks 
of wood. 

When the house was built the next thing to do 
was to have it painted. A painter who patronizes 
our store was employed to do this, which was a 
small job. The color scheme-was dark green 
trimmed in white. The color of the roof was red, 
so it all showed up very nice. An extension cord 
was run from a lamp socket and in that way the 
house was lighted up. Scrap glass was cut to fit the 
door and window openings. The door was finished 
in oak varnish. While Mr. Clemens was arranging 
this window an enterprising real estate dealer came 


along and asked that he be allowed to place a “For 
Rent” card on it. This privilege was given him. 
Of course, this was all done to attract attention and 
catch the eye of the passer-by, and they all stopped. 

A display of paint was arranged to fill the rest 
of the window. We featured STAG paint in this 
window. In prominent places were hung paint hang- 
ers which were furnished by the paint manufac- 
turer. You will notice a display of five-gallon kits 
and one-gallon cans of house paint. Also gallons, 
half gallons and quarts of porch floor paint. Var- 
nish stains and flat mission stains in different sizes 
were arranged in front. A few caps were also 
placed in the window, as were a number of paint 
brushes. The brushes do not show in the photo- 
graph because they were laid flat on the floor and 
the floor of the window is about 6 inches below the 
level of the glass. The brushes were all attractively 
arranged and were perfectly visible to anyone who 
passed the store. Almost every person who passed 
this window had to stop and take a look; and it was 
almost impossible to get small children to pass the 
store without stopping to let them see the “Little 
house.” This particular window certainly drew at- 
tention, as it was so attractive. And the placing of 
a sure-enough house in a window with a paint dis- 
play was very appropriate and suggestive. 

In having this house built we realized that we 
could use it for a number of displays, for it goes 
well with a number of articles carried in a hardware 
store, such as roofing, building material, builders’ 
supplies, tools and electric lamps. 
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INCREASING REFRIGERATOR SALES 


tered a hardware store in Pensacola, Fla., 

and without introducing himself began to 
examine a refrigerator. One of the salesmen im- 
mediately approached and began to talk of the ex- 
cellence of the article which had attracted atten- 
tion. When asked how the refrigerator was in- 
sulated the salesman admitted that he had never 
attempted to learn. 

Occurrences of this nature are not infrequent. 
Hundreds of retail salesmen are taking orders for 
refrigerators each year who really do not know the 
construction of the make well enough to sell them. 

When it is considered that these goods can be 
purchased at prices which range from $8 to $150 
for family sizes the fact becomes apparent that 
salesmanship is essential to real success with the 
line. The merchant’s profits from refrigerators 
are gauged by the volume of sales amounts rather 
than the number of sales. Every manufacturer 
provides literature clearly explaining the construc- 
tion and merits of his line. Mastery of these de- 
tails should be the first step taken in the spring 
selling campaign. Where salesmen do not show 
initiative in this respect the dealer should insist 
that the literature be read carefully. 

This information should be supplemented by 
knowledge of what the refrigerator will accomplish 
in actual use. The reduction of ice consumption is 
a talking point second only to the question of sani- 
tation. The lower the temperature a refrigerator 
will maintain naturally the lower will be the ice 
consumption. The salesman who is provided with 
actual facts in this connection enjoys a distinct 
advantage over the one who must be confined to 
general statements and claims. The merchant may 
well afford to stock a refrigerator with ice for one 
week, keeping a record both of the ice used and 
the temperature maintained. Such a test provides 
information which may be used effectively to con- 
vince a prospect of the economy of purchasing a 
particular make. 

To insure continued accuracy of the statements 
that are made concerning the ice consumption and 
temperature maintenance of a refrigerator the re- 
sults of the test should be written on the direction 
card of the sample. Thus the information is 
always at the disposal of the salesman and may be 
used at the time when it will prove most valuable. 

A large percentage of refrigerator buyers pur- 
chase boxes that are too small. Facts regarding 
ice consumption will tend to correct this practice. 
It is-generally believed the ice cost increases rap- 
idly as the larger boxes are used.. The use of ice 
consumption records will prove that the yariation 
between a certain size and the next larger is com- 
paratively small. On this basis the customer may 
frequently be persuaded to purchase the size which 
will give most satisfaction in use. 

Many housekeepers gauge the size refrigerator 
they purchase by the stated ice capacity and fre- 
quently are misled by the figures. An ice capacity 
determined by the cubical contents of an ice cham- 
ber does not mean that the box will hold that 
amount, since the cutting of ice varies in different 
localities. 

It is well for the retailer to know just what 
amount of ice, supplied as the delivery men in his 
city usually cut it, his various sizes of refrigerators 
will hold. A true statement of ice capacity will 
often result in the sale of a larger refrigerator. 

Following a time-honored custom the retailer 


L,& summer a trade paper representative en- 
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usually places his line of refrigerators as near the 
front of the store as possible, often providing a 
platform for the center of the store for this pur- 
pose. These merchants do not seem to consider that 
the dealers who provide a less conspicuous show 
place, often on the second floor or in a basement, 
nearly always sell the largest number. 

Refrigerators, like ranges, require considerable 
demonstration for best sales results. The better 
the grade and the higher the price the more neces- 
sary is the concentrated attention of the prospect. 
This concentration is difficult to obtain when the 
customer must stand in. a main aisle of the store 
and be frequently disturbed by other customers. 

Samples should be prominently shown, but sales 
will be increased if the goods to be demonstrated 
are placed where the undivided attention of both 
customer and salesman is obtainable. 

The leading manufacturers will supply refriger- 
ators equipped with glass doors for demonstration 
uses. Some also provide devices which show the 
air circulation. Every dealer who makes even a 
pretense of selling refrigerators should include 
one of these in his order. If this is not done it 
is possible to secure the glass doors separately, and 
they may be attached to a stock case and used from 
year to year. , 

This demonstration refrigerator should be kept 
iced and provisioned through the selling season. 


- When not displayed in the window it should occupy 


the most prominent space in the front of the store. 

There is an increasing demand for refrigerators 
built with special rear-icing doors. Such equip- 
ment is generally supplied in new houses and the 
work of making the sale falls to the builders’ hard- 
ware salesman. He is in close touch with owners 
and architects and is therefore able to bring the 
matter to the attention of the buyer early. 

This work is not complicated, as is generally sup- 
posed. If the manufacturer’s directions are fol- 
lowed no trouble will be experienced. 

Refrigerators supplied with rear-icing doors 
must be of the best quality and as sanitary as it is 
possible to buy. They are usually fixed in a certain 
place in the house where sunlight is not available, 
and unless they ‘are properly constructed for san- 
itary perfection will breed disease and give dis- 
satisfaction. 

A hardware firm in Atlanta, Ga., keeps an ac- 
eurate list of all purchasers of its leading refriger- 
ator line. At one time this firm published 700 
names of satisfied buyers selected from a list of 
more than two thousand. The advertisement at- 
tracted many refrigerator prospects. 

Another dealer advertised that he would supply 
free ice for one month with every refrigerator pur- 
chased from him. This offer proved very attractive 
to housewives. Arrangements were made with an 
ice company by which wholesale prices were se- 
cured so that the price concession was reduced con- 
siderably. 

In another case the dealer advertised an open- 
ing sale of refrigerators which lasted for three 
days. Every refrigerator purchased during the 
sale was scalded and carefully washed, then fully 
iced before delivery to the customer. This offer 
was of course advertised in connection with the sale 
announcement. 

An eastern merchant equipped a one horse wagon 
with a revolving platform last year and sent it 
through the streets of his city with a refrigerator 
displayed. He reported excellent results. 
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Prepared by Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 


HE best displays of sporting goods merchan- 
— dise are those which have a background 
treatment in harmony with the idea. The 
most effective displays of this character are those 
in which very little merchandise is used but eaca 
piece is shown in a conspicuous and pleasing man- 
ner. This treatment has a tendency to show up the 
product to the best advantage. 

Windows in which a scene is implied should not 
be small as the natural effect may be easily lost by 
overcrowding. This is one great advantage in favor 
of the use of scenic work because it requires but 
little time to take out and replace complete mer- 
chandise showings. 

Our illustrations shows a display of guns and 
ammunition placed in front of a simple yet very 
effective scenic design. The size of this scenic 
panel was 5 by 7 feet. The frame was of 6-inch 
boards covered with bark paper in order to give a 
rustic effect in harmony with the entire scheme. 
Bark paper can be secured for this purpose in sheets 
20 by 24 inches in size, at the price of three cents 
per sheet. 

This bark paper also makes excellent material to 
use on the floor of the window. In this case we 
show a base or plateau made of box boards covered 
with bark paper in order to give more hight to 
the display which also permits a more pleasing ar- 
rangement of the merchandise. 


Painting the Design 


If the hardware window trimmer has enough 
time at his disposal he might try his hand at paint- 
ing this scenic design which is very simple in 
its construction and color scheme as the entire illus- 
tration is carried out in tones of gray, black and 
white. 

By following the accompanying instruction even 
a novice can secure a very creditable painting as 
the scene is by no means difficult to draw or color: 

Secure a piece of sheeting, size 5 by 7, or a size 
that will conform with your background construc- 
tion; hang it securely, size it with a mixture of 
glue and water and let it dry. Now outline the 
principal parts of your picture with a lead pencil. 
Begin at the top with the sky, which is done by 
painting it in light gray. Always use distempered 
colors, which can be secured at any paint shop, 
mixed with water and a little glue or sizing. After 
rou have painted the entire skylines in gray, fill in 
che trees with black and some of the ground work 
as illustrated. | 

In the foreground of the design you will notice 
some white spots which will add life to the entire 
setting. Directly in front of this trim we show a 
cut out design which is furnished by the manu- 
facturer. : 

While a window trim of this kind requires more 
thought and effort than the ordinary showing, you 
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will find that your efforts will be well rewarded for 
your extra work. 

The arrangement of the merchandise is quite 
clear from our reproduction. This arrangement, 
of course, can be left to the judgment of the man 
who has the trimming in charge. 

The fact that this design is in tones of gray, 
black and white gives you a design which can be 
used to advantage with any color scheme in your 

















Scenic panel in a window display 


window as these colors will harmonize well with 
any permanent background you may have. 

By studying trade papers, magazines and other 
illustrated advertising you will find many designs 
of a silhouette character that will answer admir- 
ably for window backgrounds of this nature. 

With a covered frame you can readily change the 
entire appearance of your window by a change in 
the scene and merchandise. 


Color Combinations 


The following copy for color combinations will 
no doubt prove useful to many display men and 
show card writers who are not thoroughly familiar 
with this important detail in retailing: 

Taking twenty typical shades (excluding gold and 
silver) we have: 

1—blue. 2—brown. 3—cream or ivory. 4— 
green. 5—gray or pearl. 6—heliotrope. 7—laven- 
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Driests 
Clippers 


Satisly the most 
exacting workmen. 























Pen and brush work and a HARDWARE AGE advertise- 
ment of the American Shearer Mfg. Company, Nashua, 
New Hampshire 


der. 8—maroon. 9—myrtle. 10—navy blue. 
l1l—nile. 12—olive. 13—orange. 14—purple. 
15—red. 16—salmon or pink. 17—sky blue. 18— 
tan. 19—wine. 20—yellow. 

Good combinations are: , 

1 with 2, 3, 5 or 18. 2 with 1, 3, 9, 10, 12 or 17. 
3 with any but 5, 18 or 20. 4, 8, 11 or 13 with 
either 3 or 5. 5 with any but 2, 3, 18 or 20. 6, 7, 
14, 15 or 16 with 3, 5 or 18. 9 with 2, 3, 5, 10 or 
18. 10 with 2, 3, 5, 9, 12, 17, 18 or 19. 12 with 2, 
3, 5, or 10. 17 with 2, 3, 5,10 o0r18. 18 with 1, 6, 
7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17 or 19. 19 with 3, 5, 10 or 
18. 20 alone, although a golden yellow goes with 
14 for a rich effect. As to intensity, the paler 
shades are generally to be preferred. 


Our Show Cards 


Our cards show the further use of quarter sheet 
cards with the white background and black let- 
tering. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, March 17, 18, 19, 
1915. L. R. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Oakland. 

TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, March 19, 20, 1915. A. B. Hudson, 
secretary-treasurer, Fort Worth. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. John Donnan, secretary- 
treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the Sotithern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL & HEAVY HARDWARE As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., May 
25, 26, 27, 1915. Headquarters St. Francis Hotel. 
John G. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, New York. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
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Pen and brush work and an illustration taken from a 
HARDWARE AGE advertisement of the Merchant Engi- 
neers’ Corp., New York City 


Each card is embellished with illustrations taken 
from the advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE. 
Every show card writer should study well these 
advertisements as they will find that they offer a 
great many practical suggestions which will assist 
them in making their window displa4y work more 
effective and productive. 

The card “Jove” shows a combination of pen and 
brush work. The word “Jove” is worked out with 
a brush in Roman style and the remainder of the 
lettering is done with the Soennecken pen. 

The show card Priest’s Clippers also shows the 
combination brush and pen work, the words Priest’s 
Clippers being worked out with the flat red sable 
rigger brush and the remainder of the lettering 
with the Soennecken pen. This card shows an 
entirely different alphabet in both brush and 
Soennecken pen work. Both of them are very prac- 
tical for show card writing purposes and it would 
be hard to decide which is the more effective. 





TION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Headquarters, 
Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, Madison. 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. | 


New Officers for Detroit Association 


HE Detroit Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: Charles 
Raymond, president; William Cross, first vice- 
president; George Kidd, second vice-president; 
QO. J. Darling, secretary; A. Lemke, treasurer. 
Executive committee, Joseph Hoffman, James 
Draper, O. K. Richard, J. A. Alexander, M. Dean, 
R. H. Brewer and J. W. Draper, master-at-arms. 


C. E. SHELDON retired as president of the Whitman 
& Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, at the recent annual 
election and was succeeded by A. B. Rinehart, who 
has been first vice-president. Mr. Sheldon will retain 
official connections with the company as chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Rinehart was succeeded as 
first vice-president by A. D. Armitage, who will com- 
bine with this office his former duties as general man- 
ager. Mr. Sheldon had been connected with the com- 
pany 47 years and had been president since 1902. Mr. 
Rinehart has been connected with the company since 
1893 when he became advertising manager, and after- 
wards salesmanager and later a director. ) Other officers 
elected were A. G. Hall, second vice-president; W. H. 
Eager, treasurer; E. A. Fisher, assistant treasurer, 
and W. E. Rowell, secretary. 
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Position of the United States Improving—President Authorized to 
Meet War Emergencies—War Risk Insurance Advances 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, March 7, 1915. 

ITH the adjournment of Congress, Presi- 

y \ dent Wilson has set about to give practically 

his entire attention to the complicated for- 

eign situation of the United States. Within the 

next few days, it is expected, all unanswered com- 

munications from the belligerent governments will 

be taken up and considered, with a view of trans- 

mitting formal replies, that, in addition to being 

conciliatory and friendly in tone, will suggest with 

certain emphasis further degrees of amelioration 

in the conditions now obtaining with regard to 
neutral commerce. 


Position of United States Improving 


While it is explained by officials of the Adminis- 
tration that there would be no haste in pushing for- 
ward new plans, it is the confident expectation that 
within a very short time many of the questions 
that lately were regarded as more or less threaten- 
ing would be amicably disposed of. 

Special advices received during the last few days 
from Great Britain and the continent would seem 
to indicate that both parties to the European strug- 
gle are inclined to adopt a more conciliatory atti- 
tude toward’ neutral nations and their commerce. 
This has had a reassuring effect here, and has 
served to strengthen the belief that a very decided 
change for the better is soon to be observed, in so 
far at least as the matter of international trade 
is concerned. The tensity that has lately obtained 
within official circles of Washington is perceptibly 
diminishing. 

' President Authorized to Meet War Emergencies 

So far as was reasonably possible Congress has 
endeavored to insure against the danger of sudden 
complications arising while no legislative power is 
in operation, by a grant of special authority to the 
President to meet emergencies. 

The joint resolution passed by Congress on the 
last day of the session authorizes the President to 
direct collectors of customs to withhold clearance 
from vessels, American or foreign, which he has 
reasonable cause to believe to be about to carry 
supplies to any belligerent warship, and in case a 
vessel should depart or attempt to depart without 
clearance, for the purpose of delivering supplies to 


a belligerent vessel, the owner or master is liable 
to a fine of from $2,000 to $10,000, or to two years’ 
imprisonment, or both, and the vessel is forfeited. 
The President is given authority to use the army 
and navy to enforce the neutrality resolution. 


United States Playing Squarely 


This action is considered as a decided forward 
step in preserving the neutrality of the United 
States toward all nations engaged in war. It dem- 
onstrates the fact that this country is playing 
squarely with all the fighting nations, and places 
the United States in a stronger position to demand 
proper respect for its own rights. 

It has been charged from time to time by one 
or the other of the belligerents that American ports 
and the Panama Canal were being used as bases 
from which to replenish the ammunition and sup- 
plies of belligerent warships. Until the passage 
of the resolution last Thursday the officers of the 
Government were powerless to prevent such unneu- 
tral performances. The laws of the United States 
are, admittedly, inadequate in the matter of pre- 
serving neutrality. 


War Risk Insurance Advances 


Although the Government war risk insurance 
bureau will continue to write insurance on Ameri- 
can ships and cargoes destined to belligerent ports, 
the attitude of the warring nations is giving much 
concern to officials of the State and Treasury De- 
partments. Officials of the insurance bureau are 
awaiting more details concerning the proclamations 
as to embargoes and blockades, as these matters 
have a direct bearing on the rate to be charged ves- 
sels and cargoes insured by the Government. 

In the event that a formal blockade of German 
ports is announced by the Allies, the bureau will 
decline insurance to such destinations, it is stated, 
on the ground that there should be no attempt to 
run a legally established blockade. In any event, 
it is declared, the war risk rate is bound to be 
materially advanced, for the immediate future at 
least, because of the greater risk that is believed 
now to exist. 

Farmers’ Banks Passed Over 


With the close of the remarkable and stormy 
career of the Sixty-third Congress, a large number 
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of important legislative proposals failed of enact- 
ment, although there have been few Congresses 
that transacted so much public business as the one 
that has just now passed into history. 

The proposal for a rural credits establishment, 
carried as an amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, was lost at the last moment only 
through lack of time on the part of the House to 
give the question the necessary consideration. Pro- 
vision was made, however, for a commission of 
Senators and Representatives to study the matter 
and report at the next session. Another important 
proposition that failed, after almost getting 
through both Houses, was the Palmer Child Labor 
Bill, which would have prohibited all goods manu- 
factured by child labor from transportation in in- 
terstate commerce. This measure had passed the 
House and was favorably reported to the Senate 
during the last days of the session. 


Nine New Senators Enter Service 


Nine new members of the Senate entered on their 
terms of service last Thursday, succeeding nine re- 
tiring Senators. The new Senators will begin their 
active duties, so far as actual service goes, with 
the convening of the new Congress. Their terms, 


Hardware Age 


as a matter of fact, however, began on March 4 at 
12 o’clock noon. The new Senators are: 

Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, James D. Phe- 
lan of California, J. C. W. Beckham of Kentucky, 
Robert F. Broussard of Louisiana, Edward S. John- 
son of South Dakota, Paul O. Husting of Wisconsin, 
Charles Curtis of Kansas, James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., of New York, Warren G. Harding of Ohio. 

The first six named are Democrats, the last three 
Republicans. They replace just the opposite num- 
bers—six Republicans and three Democrats. 


February Exports Continue Large 


The trade in favor of the United States for Feb- 
ruary is placed at approximately $140,000,009, 
which, considering the shorter month, is as large a 
volume as that shown for January. The February 
exports are estimated at $270,000,000, the imports 
at $130,000,000. 

Considering that the exports to Germany for the 
seven months of the war have dropped off over 
$214,000,000, the large trade balance is more than 
ever emphasized. It is made up almost entirely by 
the heavy shipments to Great Britain, France and 


Italy. 





HOW DOWN & GILMORE DUN AND GET MORE 


By W. J. GILMORE 


A. BAUM in his address before the members of 

¢ the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 

ware Association at Newark, N. J., advised its 

members to go after the accounts due them and 
insist on the payment of same. 


Without taking exception to Mr. Baum I hold 


that different conditions exist in the method of col- 
lecting accounts in the relation of jobber and mer- 
chant as between retailer and consumer. 

Where the “Big Stick” may be used by the credit 
man in dealing with a business man to advantage 
it is quite liable to rebound and hit you when you 
are not looking if you try it on the average cus- 
tomer of a retail store. 

“It Pays to Advertise” was one of the shows I en- 
joyed while attending the hardware convention and 
I know of no more effective advertising than 
through the medium of collecting your accounts. 
The good will of your customers is your best asset. 

For example—we sold a man just recently $180 
worth of merchandise which was directly the re- 
sult of the manner in which we collected an overdue 
account. This man contemplates building a barn 
in the spring and is getting his material on the 
ground while he has the time and while the sledding 
is good. : 

He lives outside of our territory and a neighbor 
learning that he was going to a neighboring town 
to purchase his hardware and roofing went to him 
and said, “Don’t buy until you have seen Down & 
Gilmore, I will take you up myself.” This he did 
with the result stated. This man who influenced 
him to come to us, once owed us an overdue account 
and our method of collecting left a warm spot in- 
stead of a sore spot. 

In the last ten years we have charged approxi- 
mately $400,000 and have at this time less than 
$150 of what we consider bad accounts. 

How do we do it? I will explain. 

You are all acquainted with the case of the 
healthy man who, being told by a half-dozen people 
that he looked sick, suddenly. became violently ill. 

Suggestion—and the law of suggestion works just 
as unswervingly as the law of gravity. 


A great many children have been made intellec- 
tually backward by continually being told that they 
were dunces. 

The next time you want to stimulate a lazy em- 
ploye, don’t tell him he is lazy, that will just make 
him worse for he will believe you. Commend him 
for his industry and this will convince him by 
reflex action that he is industrious and he will 
actually become a good worker. 

This is true of every human defect. Commend a 
stingy man for his generosity and the chances are 
that he will want to “‘set ’em up to you” on the spot. 

Suggest to a boy that he is the making of a good 
merchant, mechanic or of any other calling or pro- 
fession and if enough people repeat the suggestion 
the chances are he will have a successful future. 
Suggestion creates self-confidence which in turn 
develops the will, which is more conducive to attain- 
ment than heredity or environment combined. 

Few recognize their faults and they hate to have 
it implied that they are dishonest. 

One also hates to meet people who recognize one’s 
weak point and continually refer to it. 

Therefore, always make your request for remit- 
tance imply that your debtor is honest and that it 
is only through an oversight or some unavoidable 
circumstance that the account has been neglected. 

We had a customer come in recently and say, 
“Say it made me feel good to get that letter about 
my account. It was so different from the other fel- 
lows’ that I am going to pay your account with the 
first money I get”—and he did. This was the let- 
ter we wrote to him: 

“Reference to our books shows that your account 
with us is overdue. 

“We know that you want to meet all obligations 
promptly and that you dislike very much for us to 
permit your account to run over in this manner. 

“However the rush of business has prevented our 
calling the matter to your attention sooner and we 
trust that you will pardon us in this instance, 

“With best regards, we are, | 

“DOWN & GILMORE, 
“Sandy Lake, Pa.” 
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Obituary 


FREDERICK A. WAHL, traveling representative _of 
Graef & Schmidt, New York City, died in Chicago, 
February 22, aged 56 years. While Mr. Wahl was not 
in his usual health, yet his sudden decease, due to heart 
failure, came without warning. Herman Kind, senior 
partner of Graef & Schmidt, says of Mr. Wahl that 
they have lost an able representative and esteemed 
associate and friend. Mr. Wahl had very satisfactorily 
represented this cutlery house in the Middle West for 
many years, and had won for himself the confidence and 
friendship of his customers and associates. Because 
of the unexpectedness of this event, Robert Viegelmann, 
with the New York house, will temporarily look after 
the wants of the trade. 


LERoy A. GLEASON, a prominent business man of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died at his home in that city. He 
was born in 1835, and at an early age entered the 
employ of the Peck, Smith Company, Southington, 
Conn., now known as the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com- 
pany. In 1869 he came to Cleveland and became asso- 
ciated with the Cleveland Nut & Bolt Company, remain- 
ing here until the firm became the Upson Nut Company. 
He helped organize the Lamson-Sessions Company, 
which was later sold to the Bourne-Fuller Company. 
Mr. Gleason belonged to the Masonic order, and is 
survived by two sons, one of whom is tool representa- 
tive of the Bourne-Fuller Company. 


FRED D. SHRIVER, aged 58, eastern representative of 
the Crane Company, of Chicago and New York, died 
at his home, in Syracuse, N. Y., recently. Three years 
ago Mr. Shriver suffered a nervous breakdown, but 
remained in the service of this company until about a 
year ago when he was forced to retire. Mr. Shriver 
had been connected with the Crane Company for the 
past 20 years. 


ARTHUR O. BEMENT, former mayor of Lansing, Mich., 
and a resident of that city since 1869, died at his home, 
1617 Jerome street, of heart disease, following an ill- 
ness of four months. Mr. Bement was engaged in the 
implement and stove business, and also assisted in 
organizing several of the large manufacturing institu- 
tions in Lansing. 


SAMUEL D. SHAw, 60 years old, a hardware mer- 
chant of Wichita, Kan., died from an injury sustained 
while repairing his automobile. Mr. Shaw had been 
in business for over thirty years, and in recent years 
was head of the Wholesale Cutlery & Barber Supply 
Company, besides being connected with other business 
enterprises. 


JAMES A. H. DELP died at his home in Trenton, N. J., 
recently. Mr. Delp, who was in his seventieth year, 
was one of the best known makers and dealers in farm- 
ing implements and pumps, having been engaged in 
business for over 40 years. He is survived by a widow 
and five children. 


CHARLES J. FORBES, vice-president of the Forbes 
Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died at his home 
recently, following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Forbes 
was 61 years old, and seven years ago aided in found- 
ing the business of which he was one of the officers. 


JOSEPH CHESTERFIELD WARREN, formerly connected 
with the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and now representing the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company in South Carolina, died recently at Columbia, 
S. C., in his fortieth year. 


H. G. CaTLin, for many years engaged in the hard- 
ware and sporting goods business in Parker, Kan., died 
recently at his home in Kansas City. Mr. Catlin went 
to Kansas in 1871, and remained there until a few years 
ago. He was 80 years old. 
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B. J. LACKORE, a member of Lackore Bros. Hardware 
Company, Forest City, Ia., dropped dead recently, pre- 
sumably from heart failure. Mr. Lackore was in his 
fortieth year, and had been identified in business with 
his father and brother. 


GEORGE B. DEARDORFF, aged 92, a pioneer resident of 
Canal Dover, Ohio, and for over 45 years in business 
in this city, died suddenly at his home. Mr. Dear- 
dorff was also a stockholder of the Reeves Mfg. Com- 


pany. 


MICHAEL MORAN, a former member of the Moran 
Nut & Bolt Company, St. Louis, Mo., died at his home 
recently. He had been seriously ill for a short time. 
He is survived by two daughters. 


FRANK NESBIT, who established a hardware business 
in St. Joseph, Mo., several years ago, died from a stroke 
of paralysis at Sparta, Mo., where he had been living 
for about a year. 


ALBERT WARE TOMPKINS, a retired manufacturer of 
saddlery hardware of Newark, N. J., died at his home, 
143 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Tompkins was 
a veteran of the Civil War and in his seventieth year. 


HENRY W. PuTNAM, 90 years old, philanthropist and 
inventor of barb wire and horseshoe nails, died in San 
Diego, Cal. He was one of the chief builders of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., elevated system. 


JOHN W. KYLE, a pioneer of Little Lost Valley, 
Idaho, died recently at his residence there, aged 67 
years. Mr. Kyle had been ill for several months, and 
was a native of White Water, Wis. 


EDMUND D. DEWITT, 81 years old, a well known 
citizen, and for many years in partnership with D. B. 
Montague in the stove business at Springfield, Mass., 
died there recently. 


JOHN D. BEARDALL, a retail hardware dealer, died at 
his home, 1226 Prospect avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was eighty-three years old, and leaves one son and a 
daughter. 


WILLIAM L. JAMES, active head of the McClellan 
Hardware Company, Baltimore, Md., died recently. 
Mr. James was connected with many fraternal organi- 
zations. 


HENRY MAIRE, formerly associated with J. H. Bell 
in the hardware business at Fergus Falls, Minn., died 
at his home here following an operation. 


T. W. Barr, president of the Barr “Hardware Com- 
pany, and a well known citizen of Greenville, S. C., died 
at his home in that city, aged 58. 


MATTHEW DURSKI, a member of the saddlery and 
harness firm of Becker & Durski of Louisville, Ky., 
died in El Paso, Texas. 


JOHN P. BARNS, aged 80, a prominent hardware mer- 
chant of Anderson, Ind., died recently. He had been 
engaged in business for 43 years. 


MATTHEW HAUER, for over thirty years engaged in 
the hardware business at New Market, Mich., died re- 


cently, aged 62 years. 


Davip L. WILLIAMS, for many years in the hardware 
business at 420 East Long street, Columbus, Ohio, died 
at his home, following an illness extending over a year. 


GEORGE W. DRAKE, a hardware dealer of Rockland, 
Maine, died at his home recently, following an illness 
lasting a week. 


FRANK M. LocKE, one of the first citizens of Ash- 
down, Ark., and former mayor of the city, died recently. 


Geo. E. GRANT, aged 65, a hardware merchant of 
Philippi, W. Va., died in the Davis Memorial Hospital. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Two Good Sale Ads—Analysis of an Ineffective Ad—This Ad Did 
Not Produce Results 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 434 in). This ad comes to us 
from the A. F. Meyer Hardware Company, Hast- 
ings, Neb. With the ad came a letter from the 
firm asking us to point out why the announcement 
did not possess pulling power. The Meyer Com- 
pany spends a fair amount in newspaper advertis- 
ing and is located in a town of 12,000 population. 
The firm took advantage of some muddy weather 


Gack OY. 
For these Wet Muddy Days, havée.one of our Rust- 
jess Steel Matts, handy at the door step, cleans 
your shoes as yuu walk over it, can be folded up, 
and easily cleaned, gags ari mud in. the house 
rices 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 
Foot Scrapers 10 cents up 
Cocoa Fibre Matts in all sizés 
65c, 75c, $1.00. $1.50. $2.00 
See our West window for siaes and prices 
PHONE 26 
A. F. MEYER HARDWARE CO. 





No. 1—This particular ad, however, is faulty in several 
respects 


to run this particular ad which, as will be seen, 
features mats and foot scrapers. The Meyer Com- 
pany should not lose sight of the fact that ¢ondi- 
tions govern the effect of retail advertising to a 
large extent, and they should not be quick to put 
the blame on any particular ad or ads. If general 
conditions are adverse, the best ad ever written will 
have a hard row to hoe. For instance, in this spe- 
cific case the Meyer Company is advertising articles 
on which sales are difficult to force. Most every one 
is supplied with mats and scrapers, and they don’t 
wear out quickly. At once the market is restricted. 
The same thing is not true of many articles of hard- 
ware. In some other cases when it is true, there 
are other factors which save the situation. For 
example, the sale of ranges and stoves is more or 
less restricted. Most families are well satisfied 
with their cooking’ and heating equipment. The 
dealer looks to the new homes, and to those who 


are ready to renew old equipment for his sales. But 
if he sells two ranges in one day he is highly grati- 
fied, whereas if he sold two mats he thinks there 
is something wrong with his appeal. Perhaps the 
Meyer Company is giving too much space to small 
articles. We would suggest the use of a larger ad 
grouping a number of articles after the manner 
of Ad No. 3 reproduced herewith. Then the ad- 
vertising cost per article is greatly lessened. Their 
regular space could be devoted to the larger articles 
of hardware carrying a greater profit. This par- 
ticular ad, however, is faulty in small respects. 
First of all, it lacks an identifying heading—people 
have no doubt passed it by not knowing what was 
being advertised. The cut is rather weak and does 
not show at a glance what the text is featuring. A 
heading like “Save Your Carpets These Muddy 
Days” would get attention at the start. We would 
use a clearer cut—one showing the mat in bolder 
relief. The text is handled well, but the prices 
without sizes do not mean a great deal to the per- 
son who is figuring out his individual needs. With 
these improvements the ad no doubt would have 
proved more successful. But we think the Meyer 
Company needs to look carefully to its use of space 
as before outlined. We should like to see the firm 
use an 8-inch double-column ad listing five or six 
small articles, selected so as to afford a wide range 
of appeal as in Ad No. 3. Weare sure results would 
justify the extra expenditure. 


Another Meyer Ad 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.). This ad is rather too 
small to properly present such a big subject as in- 
cubators and brooders. The copy here is well writ- 
ten, but it is too general in appeal to be convincing. 
Tell something about the incubators and brooders. 
Show why they are better than others. Even in 
this ad the heading could have occupied less space, 
thus giving more room to the text. You can’t sell 
incubators and brooders by simply making claims. 
You’ve got to show the reader—arouse enough in- 
terest in the value you are offering to induce a visit 
to the store. Study the articles and rewrite the ad 
giving it a few more inches in depth and we'll gam- 
ble that the incubators and brooders will begin to 
move. Copy that carries no description is not de- 
pendable. Even in a sale ad listing many small 
articles, it is essential that you briefly describe each 
article or a fair number of them. 


Attractive One-Day Sale Ad 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 1414 in.). The Newman Hardware 
and Supply Company of Sedalia, Mo., has here a 
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well arranged day sale ad with an appeal wide 
enough in range to interest the majority of news- 
paper readers. Tools, household needs, dinner pails, 
garden equipment and farm accessories should hit 
either the man or the woman of the average house- 
hold. The copy in nearly every instance furnishes 
a fair idea of the article and the prices should in- 
duce quick action. At the bottom of the ad space 


Fairfield Incubators 
Hot Water Brooders 


Raise early chicks. Get tre top price.” ‘Make poultry pay. 
The Fairfield will help you make poultry faising profitable. 







Hatches wore chicks; easy to operate. Order one today, 






Sec us for oyster shell, dlood meal, charcpal, bone meal, chick- 
cn feeders, waterers, coops; anything for poultry. 


PHONE 26 
A. F. Meyer Hardware Company 






No. 2—Too general in appeal 
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A Strong Mid-Winter Clearance Sale Ad 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 10 in.). F. J. Rosenwald & Son 
of Bellingham, Minn., write thanking us for good 
suggestions and enclosing several of their recent 
ads of which this particular ad is one. We like 
the make-up of this ad—the blackface opening talk 
contrasts strongly with the gray of the special price 









Saturday) ™s 's 2 One- 
restive: | OaArgains Mark Our Goods 


| “Hpaystopaycesh” For Saterday, Fob. 20,12. m. 10 10p.m jin Plain Figures 


We ‘offer in our Special Price Sales only” Néw.and Depeadable, Mer. 
chandise, and not Old Sheif-Worn Goods or Dead Stock that we are try-: 
ing te work off, ’ 


Bread Maker. 4 
_Manning-Bowman ' 
Belipee Bread 


Maker, Worth $2] igh grade, nickel plated adjustable ; ; 4 9 
—this sale 98c | Hacksaw frame and blade, worth 75c; this gal c 
° ‘ . ’ . . 








High grade standard 
size electric jron;. guar- 
anteed 10 years, Com- | 
. plete with cord. $3.50 

. Value. - This ' 
OBIS seredcccece } 98 : 
Universal Food Chop-- 
per, family size; usual 
ly sold at $1.25. This 
sale 





} Nickel Plated 





To buy that new Heating Stove. 


Clearance Sale 
On Base Burners. 


You can purchase that 
new HEATER now at 
a big saving. 

FOR THE NEXT TEN 
days we will offer our 
entire line ata 15 per 
cent discount from our 
formerly low estab- 
lished prices. 

We prefer to accept | | > 
theloss and let you use 





construction, weighs 62 


Ibs. Regular $85.00 value. to ware-house them Regular $58.00 








know of no better in- 


16 in. same as above, wet 


St — 


N ow Is The Tim e. 






> al 
15 in. Elmhurst, three flue the stove rather than !5 in. Round Oak. three-flue 
construction. Wgt. 630 lbs 


value. 
CLEARANCE SALE $46.75 until mext season. We CLEARANCESALE $49.30 


16in. same as above, wet | 
550 Ibs. Regular $60.00 value VeStmemt if your Old (061. regular $63.00 value 
CLEARANCE SALE $51,00 heater is giving out. CLEARANCE SALE $53.55 | 


Copper Tea Ket- 
tle, No, 8 - size; 
worth $1.25. This 
meee sale ....... 89¢ 





High grade heavy tin Din- 
ner .Bucket, 3 compart- 


| eae bee . oa. Se obte ee 49¢ 


Mall Boxes, 4 








» 
‘The- largest line 
and the bost vai 
Wes in Sedalia. 


10c, and. Up. 





No. 5. Stanley, Jack Plane. You 


| hie ctl, GUND cneesigeee dO 


[ 











- Square Mesh | 
Poultry Fence 


- “Best of Galvanizing, strong and dur- 
* able. Note our Extremely Low Prices: 
ect Me, te See 
ee ee 
nbs Sepscteberetoaml 





Lawn Seed 


Fancy Kentucky Blue ‘Grass,- 
POV POUNG ...cccscccveees 2 owe 18¢ 











15 in. Elmhurst, two flue construction wgt. 1 15 in. Favorite, exposed three flue construct- 


430 Ibs. Regular $43.00 value. ion, wgt. 670 Ibs. Regular $55.00 value. | 
CLEARANCE SALE ° $36.65 | CLEARANCE SALE $16.75 | ’ 


16 in, Elmhurst, two flue construction wgt. | 18 in. Round Oak, square Base Oak Heater, | 





Shady Lawn Mlue Grass, 

PEF POUNM ....-eeeeedees . ....80¢ 
Choice White Clover 

DOF POURS ccccccccccesecesese 39c 











| ty for the bargain seeker. 


[ TERMS: Strictly cash or bankable note due October Ist 1915 








Bellingham, Minnesota 





460 Ibs. Regular $*8.00 Value. wood or coal burner, wgt 38 lbs $25.00 value Spading Fork—4-tine, heavy strapped handle, ; 59 c 
CLEARANCE SALE $40 80°41 CLEARANCE SALE. $21.25 . — WOlUS;, thie BAlE «nner eescassccenporesecvessoasesseereses | 
’ =n ' | | We have just added a complete line of Baseball Goods. Boys, come ip 
- and “lool. it over.” All new, no old stock from last season. 
ae _) pany your last opportunity this winter to buy strictly We give vatuable Ca<h Checks-with al! purchases and redeem them at 
Hig rade Heaters at unheard of low prices. A rare opportuni- 88 tm cath Shen’ yeu reters! S10 Werth. 


F. J. Rosenwald & Son Noman gy 


Agents for American Fence, Amcrican Steel Fence Posts, Sterling - 
Mazda Lemps, Bridge-Beach Stoves and Ranges, Caicric Fireless Cook- 
ers. Banner Incubators, Art BrassCo., Bath Fixtures and Sawyer Tools. . 
‘PHONE YOUR ORDER. , AUTOMOBILE DELIVERY. 








3/2PA SO. OFF/O-SEDAL/A.MC. 


BOTH PHONES 361. SEDALIA’S COMPLETE HAROWARE STORE. 








No. 4—We like the make-up of this ad 


is utilized for a general listing of ‘stock to serve as 
a reminder. Note the statements concerning the 
store policy at the top of the ad. The cuts are well 
drawn and show up to excellent advantage. The 
firm signature cut is worthy of special mention—it 
is clean cut and artistic in design, as well as being 
a@ space saver over the same lines set in display 
type. 








No. 3—An appeal wide enough in range to 
interest the majority of newspaper readers 


paragraphs and the shaded cuts of the stoves. The 
heading tells the story of the sale at a glance. Eight 
definite values are listed and the quoting of regu- 
lar and sale prices shows the saving at a glance and 
further enables the reader to check the values 
offered. Adding the terms to this ad makes it a 
most complete announcement. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The month of February made the best 
record for a long time in the steel trade, not 
only in increased operations of blast fur- 
naces, steel plants and small manufacturing 
works, but also in the orders booked and ad- 
vances in prices. 


The continued rise in prices of spelter has 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


upset all calculations on galvanized products. 
Another advance has been made in the prices 
of sheets of $3 a ton. Galvanized wire prod- 
ucts have gone up $2 a ton. 


Reports from practically all hardware mer- 
chants in Cincinnati territory indicate that 
the spring season will be a very busy one. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 9, 1915. 


6 igen month of February undoubtedly made the best 
record for a long time in the steel trade not only in 
the increased operations of blast furnaces, steel plants 
and smaller manufacturing works but also in the orders 
booked and in advances in prices. The feeling in the 
steel trade is good, but whether the February record 
will be duplicated in March is a good deal of a question. 
On Monday, March 1, prices on plates, shapes and bars 
were automatically increased from 1.10c. to 1.15c. for 
March shipment, and the mills are quoting 1.20c. for 
second quarter. As against this buyers covered heavily 
in January and early February at 1.10c., and no doubt 
a good part of the material thus contracted for has not 
yet been shipped out. This is particularly true of struc- 
tural shapes, the demand for which for some time has 
been dull and shipments by the mills not very heavy. It 
would seem, therefore, that March would hardly witness 
the placing of as heavy orders as were given to the 
mills last month. 

In regard to operations there is no doubt but that the 
Steel Corporation is making the best average record of 
any of its competitors. Last week the steel mills of the 
Steel Corporation were running at 65 per cent. of ingot 
capacity, while probably 60 per cent. would represent 
the general average of the independent steel mills, and 
this figure may be a little too high. Shipments in Feb- 
ruary were heavy and there was a tendency in the latter 
part of the month to quietness as compared with the 
first half. 

The railroads are still the main question as to the 
continued increase in business in the steel trade. As far 
as purchases of steel rails go they have been fairly 
heavy, exceeding in the first two months over 500,000 
tons. The new feature in the steel rail trade is the com- 
petition from the Algoma Steel Company, whose mills 
are in Canada, and this company has been shipping 
quite a good many orders of steel rails into the United 
States at lower prices than domestic mills will accept. 
A notable instance is the taking of 5000 tons by the Al- 
goma Steel Company for the Illinois Central Railroad, 
the first report stating that the order was for 25,000 
tons, but this was incorrect. Present orders for rails 
placed include 20,000 tons for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, of which 7500 tons were placed with the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company at Buffalo, 4000 tons with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company at Pueblo and 8500 tons 
with the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago. The Great 
Northern Railroad has placed 10,000 tons and another 
road 5400 tons. There is still some foreign inquiry for 
rails, but only a small part of the business placed is 
coming to this country. Rail mills in England recently 
took 30,000 tons for shipment to Australia, and France 
is negotiating with this country for 30,000 tons. The 
rail mills in the United States are operating to a heav- 
ier rate of capacity at this time than for some months, 
and the outlook is much better. The Edgar Thompson 
rail mills of the Carnegie Steel Company at Bessemer, 


near this city, are running to nearly full capacity and 
have a good deal of work ahead. Should the railroads 
come in the market soon and buy heavily of engines, 
steel cars and other equipment the situation would very 
quickly feel it and the rate of operations of the steel 
mills would increase from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Pig iron remains, as it always has been, the barom- 
eter of the steel trade, and figures just printed show 
that the output of pig iron in February, which was a 
short month, was 1,674,771 tons, or 59,813 tons for the 
28 days, against 1,601,421 tons in January, or only 51,- 
659 tons per day. This large increase in the output of 
pig iron was due entirely to the blowing in of a large 
number of blast furnaces by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and other interests. Since January 1 the Carne- 
gie Company has started 15 to 16 blast furnaces, giving 
it an increase in pig-iron output of close to 8000 tons 
per day. At present this country is producing pig iron 
at the rate of about 23,000,000 tons per year against 
18,000,000 tons in December. 

As noted above, the new demand for structural steel 
is light, but some fair-sized jobs are being placed. The 
American Bridge Company, an interest of the Steel Cor- 
poration, has taken 9000 tons for the Interstate bridge 
at Portland, Ore., and the King Bridge Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is low bidder on the Clark avenue 
bridge in that city, calling for 900 tons, its price being 
$51.90 erected, a very low figure. The American Bridge 
Company has also taken 13,000 tons for elevated 
railroad work in Brooklyn, and the order for 7500 
tons for the Broadway elevated line will be given 
out in a short time. The new demand for plates is heav- 
ier than it was, the increase coming mostly from ship- 
yards which have taken large orders lately for boats of 
various kinds. 

The continued rise in prices of spelter has upset all 
calculations on galvanized products, and another ad- 
vance has been made in prices of sheets of $3 a ton, 
while galvanized wire products have gone up $2 a ton. 
It is stated that some sheet mills still have orders on 
their books for galvanized sheets as low as 2.65c., and 
if these orders are filled at anything like present prices 
it will mean a loss of close to $15 a ton. The spelter 
situation dominates the entire market on galvanized 
products, and still higher prices on galvanized sheets, 
iron and steel pipe and other galvanized products are 
expected. This month will likely test pretty thorough- 
ly as to whether present high prices on all products can 
be maintained. If the new demand falls off and opera- 
tions among the mills start to decrease it is not unlike- 
ly some cutting in prices will result. 

Reports from the local hardware trade and also from 
other sections indicate strongly that it is in very unsat- 
isfactory condition. The new demand for nearly all 
kinds of goods carried by hardware stores is only fair, 
and there is more or less cutting in prices, often on 
goods that have been standard heretofore. Last week 
the West Virginia Hardware Association met in Hunt- 
ington and nearly all the members reported that 1914 
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had been their most unsatisfactory year in hardware 
for a very long time. Competition of department stores 
and catalog houses is still being keenly felt and is tak- 
ing away much of the legitimate trade of hardware 
houses. Prices do not show any signs of being higher in 
the near future, and retail hardware dealers are still 
placing orders only for such quantities of goods as are 
needed to complete stocks. 

Collections are reported fair, but while the banks 
have a good deal of money they are scanning loans very 
closely. The German National Bank of this city closed 
its doors on Wednesday of last week, but it is not be- 
lieved it will affect any other banks. The bank had been 
none too strong for some time, and the cause of the fail- 
ure is given as being due to bad loans. 

WIRE NAILS.—Due to the high prices of spelter the 
market on galvanized nails has been further advanced. 
Galvanized nails 1 in. and longer now take an advance 
of $1.20 over the base price, or $2.80, and galvanized 
nails shorter than 1 in. $1.70 advance over the base 
price, or $3.30. As yet there has been very little new 
buying of wire nails at the new price of $1.60, as retail- 
ers are covered ahead for some little time on nails at 
$1.55, and in some cases $1.50 per keg. It is said, how- 
ever, that nearly all contracts placed at the $1.50 price 
have been shipped out. Mills report specifications 
against contracts as active, and shipments of wire nails 
in February were heavier than in any one month for 
some time. 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


Cut Natts.—There is a fair demand for cut nails, 
shipments to the South being quite heavy. Mills report 
that jobbers are specifying freely on their contracts 
and the mills shipped out more cut nails in February 
than in any one month for a long time. Prices are re- 
ported firm. 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—The differential in prices between plain 
and galvanized wire has been increased $2 per ton, due 
to the continued advance in spelter. The new demand 
for barb wire is fairly active and still higher prices on 
galvanized are looked for in the near future. It is said 
that one leading interest has sold between 75,000 and 
100,000 tons of barb wire for shipment abroad, since 
the European war started. The outlook for spring 
trade is good and dealers are taking in barb wire at a 
good rate in anticipation of a heavy cqmane. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.65; galvanized, 
$2.15 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 

FENCE WIRE.—Mills report that manufacturers are 
placing orders quite heavily for fence wire and jobbers 
are taking in fence wire very freely. The outlook for 
spring trade is good, and it is believed, it will be much 
heavier this spring than last year. Galvanized fence 
wire has been advanced $2 a ton, owing to the still 
higher prices ruling for spelter and the whole market is 
very firm. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
to jobbers, $1.40 base: galvanized, $1.90, with ‘the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Mills report that as yet very 
little new business has been placed in steel bars at the 
advanced price of 1.15c. for March delivery. This is 
due largely to the fact that most consumers are cov- 
ered by contracts for steel bars at about 1.10c. on which 
shipments have not yet been completed by the mills. It 
is stated, however, that all the steel bar mills are now 
quoting 1.15c. for March shipment, and 1.20c. for de- 
livery in second quarter. Some contracts have been 
made for second quarter delivery at this price, but 
specifications against these will not come in for some 
time. The new demand for common iron bars is re- 
ported a little better, but none of the mills rolling iron 
bars is running to more than 50 to 60 per cent. of 
capacity, if that much. Prices are reported firm. 
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We quote steel bars at 1.15c. for March, and 1.20c. for 
second quarter delivery. 

We quote common iron bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

SHEETS.—The price of spelter continues to advance 
and a few of the sheet mills that make galvanized are 
quoting as high as 3.50c. for No. 28 gauge. However, 
the general market is 3.40c. and the very heavy advance 
in the last three weeks on galvanized sheets amounting 
to about $15 per ton, has nearly shut off demand. Job- 
bers who had stocks bought before prices were advanced 
are now offering galvanized sheets at lower prices than 
mills are quoting. It is also said that in some cases 
the mills are buying sheets from the jobbers to fill out 
contracts. As yet there has been no advance in blue 
annealed or Bessemer black sheets, but the market is 
very strong. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


ga aac ot al 6 tein eae oe eee 1.25 to 1.30 
SE ES peer eo aa eer Gel te mentee 1.30 to 1.35 
BN I a i a ee a 1.35 to 1.40 
EN eS ES a a in cia wigs pA are ie i 6 ies 1.45 to 1.50 
ee ee ee bc wah Set ows Cbek dk wkwad we 1.55 to 1.60 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib. 
I I a i te 1.45 to 1.50 
a tka a thew 6d on hoe ate Cea eae ee 1.45 to 1.50 
A a nS ieee 1.50 to 1.55 
en i a ks ok wg ms 0 ire Wee 6 ae 1.55 to 1.60 
Py) ee ae os he og ao bs oe acne in we 1.60 to 1.65 
Se ee a Ee an 6 os 6 heb ee a ee 2k eee 1.65 to 1.70 
Pe ee aaa seek ¢ os eetudeckvabken 1.70 to 1.75 
ERR ESE RET Soc Rigrins ape, Samp Bano amen rte 1.75 to 1.80 
SE oh 6 8 6b Ss whe Rémi eben 3 01.85 
Sh Se twas > bbe oka db sab ceeenwWepitie wes 1.85 to 1.90 
SG nv knits wes Aae eee chbrede when nee 1.95 to 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per _ 
i: Sa hae le eh ok ie ea a 2.4 
I a Tt a Ai ae 250 
Tg ERS!” SS DRL RARE Aa Cee pare Meeks 2.50 
sk a tie i ain os ine les ad ed Ml on a eekie 2.60 
Ps! . ote. 6 oe Case be MSO US deme ee eee 2.80 
ee ee es nn Cg cae eee wee bia eee 2.90 
oe a bd bie ae eae eee 3.05 
ES er nisin bk Cad Cobbs wktbad hé Dae tee 3.25 
De Gs Sad +. ba eed a nk ee ek okh be ote wee ae 3.40 
Gs a a a a bike a6 wee he eee hea ebb ee eae 3.55 
DE IE clan wiestctn a lew be tae Biases ectanentueue 3.70 
CORRUGATING ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, ee r lb. 
Painting: 29 25to28 19to24 12tol18 
Bee. OF Geeta ce cccice cass 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Gee, SON p chastise nwa 0.25 0.15 0.10 
Forming: 
2, oi 3 and 5 in. corru- 
op ee ek ek oe oO 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 Se <f 
to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
We: SN ia we 0 0be-ha wre 0.15 6.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 15 0.15 0.15 
S/E5 Be. CORES 5 0c doen 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ...... .... 0.25 0.25 
Se is chee ue es 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 
EE ca toe 0h0 5: bOR 6 RD WOK DOe'e 0.25 0.25 . 
Roll and cap roofing, with 
caps and cleats ......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 
ER ot. ss ene arta es an. oe ee 0.25 0.35 
Ridge roll and flashing 
(plain or corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


BoILeR TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
OO OU SD. Mic as cucsesaere 6 1 Re pera ars: 45 
SE Rage ete ae 59 | 1% and 9 if... oo 5sct3: 49 
3% and 2% im....eeccss 65 RA Se Hu hind oie dt i bos. 00 wots 45 
x £. & Serer 70 21, a so tiers 40006 O50 54 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 3 an 31, sss ease eee 57 
eT OF  Serrrrr ry Tri 65 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
fe : » See errr eT 62 5 and ARPES 49 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River, must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 
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TIN PLATE.—Mills report that specifications against 
contracts for tin plate are coming in very freely, and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of this city, which 
has been operating only 24 of its 32 hot tin mills at 
Aliquippa, expects to put the other eight mills on dur- 
ing this month. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany continues to operate to very close to 95 per cent. 
of capacity and its shipments of tin plate and sheets in 
February were heavier than in any one month for more 
than a year. A large amount of tin plate for the Pa- 
cific Coast is being shipped via New York and the Pan- 
ama Canal, but there are no standard rates, as it is 
very hard to secure space in the boats and they have 
advanced their freight rates quite materially. Prices 
on tin plate are firm, due to the higher market on pig 
tin, and small lots are being sold at $3.15 to $3.20 per 
base box. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.15 to $3.20 per base box, 
depending on the order. 

We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Nuts, BOLTS AND RIvETS.—The new demand is quiet 
and mostly for small lots, as nearly all jobbers and 
large consumers covered in December and early Janu- 
ary for their entire needs for first quarter and in some 
cases for first half of this year. Prices remain low and 
discounts are more or less shaded. 

We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 
lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 

WROUGHT PiIpPE.—It is expected that within a very 
short time possibly this week, another advance in prices 
of galvanized wrought-iron and steel pipe will be an- 
nounced by the mills. The market on spelter is still 
advancing and it was quoted late last week as high as 
11 cents, East St. Louis. The new demand for both 
iron and steel pipe is getting heavier right along and 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, permitting out- 
side work to start up, still heavier demand is looked for. 
Discounts on both iron and steel pipe are firmly held. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, March 6, 1915. 


PRING has arrived or is almost here, according to 
whether its coming is based on the calendar or 
equinoxes, and while there is some betterment, so far it 
is not very appreciable, being of intermittent and spotty 
character by turns. 

Of unquestionable importance is the generally favor- 
able condition of the soil for spring plowing and plant- 
ing, because of snows and rains over wide areas of 
agricultural sections, which should, at least, insure a 
good start. 

Such orders as are being given partake of the familiar 
old practice of playing safe and repeating specifications 
as frequently as the irregular demand compels. 

Orders for war munitions, in great variety, are help- 
ing out trade in many sections of the country, which 
also helps other lines indirectly. This is very apparent 
in the customs returns which indicate a trade balance 
between imports and exports in the last week of Febru- 
ary for the United States of nearly $20,000,000, and for 
December, January and February combined of approxi- 
mately $410,000,000. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that some imports have decreased and exports also to 
such countries as Germany and Austria, but on the 
whole there is a good foreign trade, as there are great 
increases to other markets. 

Building in February embracing 81 principal cities of 
the country, shows a decrease of 16.7 per cent. in per- 
mits and of 5 per cent. in expenditures, compared with 
February, 1914. On the other hand, Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs of Greater New York show disburse- 
ments of twice those last year for the comparable 
period, Philadelphia and Cleveland likewise reporting 
increases although many of the other big cities show 
declines. 


Hardware Age 


WROUGHT PiPe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from February 11, 1915, and iron pipe 
from February 12, 1915, all full weight: 











Butt Weld 
Steel on 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, % and %.... 73 52% | &%& and \%....... 66 
aia anal dat fe SP ae 44 
OU Ws a vavabne 80 69 PES Rep ee ott 69 54 
4 to 2% covcece 72 59 
Lap Weld 
- wads vod reau eee 77 661% Mate eb ee oh dike 56 43 
2 SR Terr 79 68% cee ice end os 67 54 
2 h eee 77 DGG Tid shh eke kad oe hee 68 56 
BP GME B65 i vices 63% d |, = See 70 59 
RCE ee eS ree 70 59 
oo . SR Ree 68 58 
Reamed and Drifted 
5 OO B, Wee, + cas 78 67% 1 to 1%, butt... 70 57 
ee Sea 64% — . ear 70 57 
2% to 6, lap.... 77 66% Sa SD ss be 6 0 e'9 54 41 
1 ee a 65 52 
Pe Cll ws 6-¢ att 66 54 
214 to 4, lap..... 68 57 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
\%, %4 and ‘seb: ae ee ee ree as eee oe 63 50 
pleguoes eee, ae seein 67 58 
2 Teer 77 68 TO BSR cicves 
<p etal hee 78 6942 Zand 214....... 72 61 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Ae aR re 74 63 Seer 65 55 
. oS er 76 6 i? | 2 veccesccsevees 66 57 
Sg 2 Shenae sae 75 sii 2 eee 70 59 
ko  ¢ Aa? 69 58 Sen ee Ciccce ese 69 58 
a et ae ee 64 Sek: bor Be Bexecicvens 63 53 
3. Tae 58 47 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
tg ES Se ere . ati 3 CEE” bat ceteaa 4 a2 
i. ens 6 57% eo 6 Sar 
* hy jig lepeaan 68 5916 | 2 and meres 62 52 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
es es wi ths 64 Ee es en ewe ee 58 47 
PY ae ee alanine ee) «6h GU ES ees 60 52 
3 Sees 65 56 {eS Saar 59 51 
TO Bi cones eess 59 48% 5 Je 52 42 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. ae 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


NEW YORK 


February failures reported show 1864 in number, 
with liabilities of nearly $25,000,000, which is a decline 
in number of 21 per cent., contrasted with January, but 
an increase of 54 per.cent. compared with February last 
year. Liabilities for February were 50 per cent. below 
January last figures, but 24 per cent. greater than Feb- 
ruary a year ago. 

There is some indication of expanding business in the 
bank clearances which are nearing the volume of a year 
ago, the latest week for the principal cities aggregat- 
ing $3,114,331,717, a decline of only 1.2 per cent. com- 
pared with $3,150,566,750 of the corresponding week in 
1914, and of 8.1 per cent. against $3,388,503,680 for the 
comparative week of 1913. New York shows up favor- 
ably with only 0.2 per cent. loss against last year’s 
figures which were $1,978,868,486 this year, and $1,982,- 
534,957 for the corresponding week in 1914. 

Some progress is being made in dollar exchange, be- 
cause of war conditions and the many derangements in 
foreign trade and finance. According to late cables from 
Geneva, Switzerland, quoting a circular issued by the 
Bank Verein Suisse (the Swiss Bank), “the United 
States dollar now controls the worlds’ exchanges.” This 
statement noting the high rate of exchange on a dollar 
(in Switzerland) which now costs 5.48 francs (a franc 
is equal to 1944c.) says: “The United States dollar is 
at present a device which has a preponderating infiu- 
ence upon the tendency of exchanges, because the Uni- 
ted States is today the great furnisher of Europe in 
provisions and divers products.” 

How much the present favorable financial wave will 
recede after the war, is problematical, but one thing is 
certain, foreign merchants and bankers are becoming 
very much more familiar with the dollar of the U. S. A. 
than was possible before, and it is our problem to retain 
as much of this extremely favorable and much desired 
condition as possible. 
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Wire Nai.ts.—The situation in the New York nail 
market has undergone some significant changes in the 
past few weeks. J. K. Larkin & Co., 34 Reade street, 
have bought the stock and name of Miller & Brewer, 
279 Pearl street. This action followed the death of 
Mr. Brewer last fall. (Mr. Miller having died several 
years ago). Mr. Larkin will handle the wire products, 
embracing nails and wire, of the Jones & Laughlin Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., as did Miller & Brewer in this 
territory. Mr. Larkin will also stock cut nails for both 
domestic and export trade and will carry stocks both in 
New York, at 279 Pearl] street, and at the Bush Ter- 
minal, conveniently located on New York Bay for ship- 
ping purposes, at the foot of Thirty-ninth street, Brook- 
] 


C. J. Stebbins & Co., have also sold out their business 
to one of the remaining houses, which, in the main, so 
far as jobbing is concerned, is now largely in the hands 
of Fuller Bros. & Company, Igoe Bros. and J. K. Larkin 
& Co. 

Mr. Larkin, who has been handling heavy hardware, 
including iron and steel, for twenty-three years, was for 
eight years previously with the old house of Borden & 
Lovell, at 70 West street, long since out of the market, 
who were prominent in this line. 


Wire nails range in price at from $1.85 to $1.90 per keg 


out of store. ; ; 
Cut nails are about on the same parity with wire nails, and 
’ are held at $1.80 per keg, out of store, base. 


LINSEED O1L.—The leading feature of the market, 
with a slightly improved inquiry of seasonable charac- 
ter, is a little better tendency to firmness in price than 
has existed for two or three weeks. Flaxseed prices are 
not changing much. The general situation operates to 
make linseed oil producers more cautious, because of 
the uncertainty of the oil cake market, which is of prime 
importance in calculating the price of oil. In other 
words, if the output of the considerable product of oil 
cake for stock feeding, a large proportion of the entire 
output, is materially restricted in sales as it now is 
because of foreign war conditions, linseed oil must be 
higher than though there was a good market at fair 
prices for cake. 

Therefore, oil crushers are less disposed to shade oil 
prices, as general conditions otherwise might lead them 
to. There must be a yield of about so much out of oil 
and cake together from the original seed, and whichever 
is off in consumption, from any cause, affects the value 
of the remainder. 


Nominally card prices for linseed oil, raw, city brands, are 
still 60c. for 5 or more bblis., and 61e. per gal. in less than 


5 bbls. 
State and Western oil is quoted at 55c. in carloads, and 


less than carloads vary at from 55 to 57c.'per gal., according 
to circumstances. None of these prices, however, are well 
maintained. 

NAVAL SToRES.—The inquiry is a little improved for 
naval stores, particularly turpentine, which is being 
taken in somewhat better quantities for the require- 
ments of the trade. The persent scarcity of spot spirits 
serves to sustain the situation, although Savannah is 
steady on a larger output and receipts there are moder- 
ate. 


In the New York market, turpentine, in yard, is held at 45 
to 4514c. per gal., witha fair demand. 

Rosins are still offered on the level of past quotations. 

Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl. is held at $3.40 and D grade ‘at $3.55 per bbl. 

Rope.—There is little change in the rope market, ex- 
cept that the chief raw product, Manila hemp, continues 
high, and Mexican sisal is practically unobtainable. 


Manufacturers are running on what they happen to 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 6, 1915. 

AST month was one of the warmest Februarys this 

section has ever known and toward the latter part 

of the month trade on spring items revived quite notice- 

ably. The past week, however, has not witnessed any 

unusual developments, nor any increased volume of or- 

ders and it is quite likely the aggregate will be less than 
for the same time last year. 
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have on hand. Naturally, the blockade in Mexican sisal 
will cause even higher prices for Manila hemp, but the 
present prospect is infinitely worse than the interference 
with rope production, which is bad enough. 

Sisal comes almost entirely from Yucatan, through 
the Port of Progreso, Mexico, south of Vera Cruz. Un- 
til recently this section has escaped the troubles and 
turmoils of the Mexican revolution, but now the Car- 
ranzistas, for disciplinary purposes, have shut down 
the export of sisal to control the political situation. It 
may not be generally known that without this fiber there 
is not any other material on earth suitable in large 
enough quantities to make sufficient binder twine to 
harvest the world’s crops, as now gathered by improved 
machinery. Cotton would answer, but it is too expen- 
sive, and there is not enough Manila hemp to greatly 
help the situation, and still fill the requirements for 
rope. 

So long as the crop in Yucatan is not destroyed, the 
Mexicans may release it in time to be available, but 
there is not any excess of time to ship the raw material 
into this country, manufacture it and deliver it in 
binder twine form throughout the world. 


WINDOW GLASS.—This line of trade, so far as this 
territory ‘is involved, is still in a moribund condition. 
Prices remain on the same level, because it is realized 
that concessions would bring little or no new business, 
and besides glass factories are not piling up large 
stocks, so trade is simply drifting. Salesmen calling on 
groups of, in normal times, large manufacturers who 
use glass for sash and blind making, find that these 
plants are being worked only on from a third to half 
time quite generally. Just enough to keep the organiza- 
tion together, working variously two, three or four days 
a week, as may be. The slackness in building is the 
principal cause for this situation. It is predicted that 
if this stagnation continues some of the factories 
making window glass will be compelled to shut down. 

Window glass is unchanged at 90-10 to 90-15 per cent. on 
Single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. discount, on double 
thick, from ‘jobbers’ list. 

BRASS AND CoPpPER.—Prices were further advanced on 
March 3 to 17%c. base per lb., on sheet brass, 17%4c. 
each on brass wire and brass rods, seamless brass tubes 
19c., and brazed brass tubes to 21%c. base per lb. Copper 
sheets are unchanged at 19%c. base per lb. from job- 
bers. The main reason for this increase is the ad- 
vancing price for spelter, used with copper in the com- 
position of brass and the large consumption of brass for 
munitions of war. While there is nominally a price of 
about 13c. per lb. on special spelter for brass it is prac- 
tically unobtainable and the cheaper and less refined 
grades are not suitable to insure a good mixture where 
good quality is necessary. 

WRINGERS.—Effective from March 1, the American 
Wringer Company, 99 Chambers street, New York, 
made another reduction of 5 per cent. in the price of 
its various products, which with the decline of Febru- 
ary 20 last, makes a total reduction of 10 per cent. from 
previous rates on clothes wringers, wringer rolls, man- 
gles, etc. The 10 per cent. additional discount applies 
to the company’s price list, dated September 3, 1914. 

GALVANIZED WIRE AND WIRE NAIL ExtTrRAs.—Effective 
March 1, the American Steel & Wire Company raised 
the extras on galvanized nails, fence staples, and other 
wire products 10c. per 100 Ibs., because of the sensa- 
tional advances in spelter, so largely used for galvaniz- 
ing material. The differentials are now as follows: 


No. 14 and coarser to $0.50. Nos. 15 and 16 to $0.80. 
17 and 18 to $1.20 per 100 lbs. base. 


Nos. 





Spelter has kept on climbing in price, until it is now 
reported to be a scarce article, and hard to obtain on 
any basis. This has started some advances in galvan- 
ized lines and more may be looked for in the near fu- 
ture unless the situation is in some way relieved. 

Compared with other lines of merchandise, hardware 
in general has maintained an even keel throughout the 
excitement and changing conditions of the past few 
months and prices have not been seriously influenced 
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one way or the other as yet, aside from the few men- 
tioned. 

Dealers from Kansas, Nebraska and other wheat- 
growing sections in the West and Northwest, state that 
last year’s crop was the largest and most profitable that 
the farmers have had in twelve years. Late heavy 
snows covering the ground for several inches in these 
same localities, insure an abundance of moisture and a 
healthy start to the new crop. 

With collections satisfactory, the outlook cannot be 
said to be unfavorable. 


WirRE NAILS.—Prices on wire nails are firm, with 
only a moderate amount of business being placed. We 
quote wire nails, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Ses Os 6-6 Sob b's o'c 0 bin vee ee cee $1.789 base 
ey Gi eS Cubs ec ewes 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.939 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, f.o.b. Chicago, bright, 
same price as nails. 


BARB WIRE.—This product has been perhaps the most 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, O., March 8, 1915. 


2 day ge sea from practically all hardware merchants 

in this territory indicate that the spring season 
will be a very busy one. In fact the records of one large 
local house show quite a decided improvement in Feb- 
ruary of this year as against February, 1914. This 
firm’s cash business during February this year was 15 
per cent. above the corresponding period of last year, 
while its charge accounts figured up nearly 30 per cent. 
more. This improvement is due in a large measure to 
the orders received from different machine shops in this 
city, who are busy on orders from European customers. 
However, the automobile and auto-truck builders have 
been buying large quantities of supplies lately, and this 
has also helped out in the general business report from 
this territory. 

The question of stocks that are being held both by 
jobbers and retailers is a very interesting one at the 
present time. While it is understood that the jobbers 
are in a position to fill promptly any orders that may be 
picked up by them now, it is also known that very few 
of them have placed the usual sized contracts for goods 
to be delivered at a later date. In fact, one firm has 
already specified for three-quarters of all of its con- 
tracts, and of course it will be necessary to provide for 
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active of the wire commodities. We quote barb wire 
f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............. 4 789 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galv.........cccces. 2.289 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.839 base 


Carloads to retailers, galv.............. 2.339 base 
An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 
FENCE WIRE.—Orders for fencing to jobbers have 
been in satisfactory volume and prospects are good for 
a splendid spring business on this line. We quote fence 
wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. $2.089 
Carloads to retailers, annealed.............. 1.639 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized............. yoo 
Carloads to jobbers, 8 ential ae eaeaoama es 1.589 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure 
old process oil. 


es oa ae ed ele 6 0 S's ae ew een 54c., 
ER SE a ere en ene 
5 De nee i a elke 6 oo eee ee 5 6c. 
5 or more barrels, EBON SS ES RE iy aaa ey MN Bg 57e. 


Lees than & DATFOIS, FAW... . 2.2 cccccccscsccces 58c. 





the future if prompt shipments are to be expected. 

The retailers in the suburbs are running behind last 
year’s record, but during the past few days business 
has revived to some extent. This is due in part to the 
larger number of skilled workmen who, have recently 
been employed by the different manufacturing indus- 
tries here. It is a matter of ordinary comment that 
skilled labor is very scarce here just now, but there is 
an oversupply of common labor. 

The retail stores are all carrying smaller stocks than 
usual, and some of them have simply been buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis during the past few weeks. Should 
the spring business open up with a rush, as is antici- 
pated, the question of deliveries will doubtless be a seri- 
ous one with many firms. 

Barb wire and wire fencing of all kinds have lately 
been ordered quite freely. Wire nails and different 
kinds of builders’ hardware have also been bought by 
the majority of retailers in this section, who are antici- 
pating a very busy building season during the early 
spring months. 

The unsettled condition of spelter e forced the roll- 
ing mills to make an advance in prices on galvanized 
sheets, and it is now uncertain as to where the ad- 
vances in quotations will stop. The mills will not accept 
business even et the present prices, except for piompt 
shipment. 





Peck, Stow & Wilcox Move to 
Larger New York Quarters 


fb bie Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, 
Conn., and Cleveland, Ohio, will, about»April 1, 
vacate its present New York store at 29 Murray 
street, and re-locate at 46 West Broadway, between 
Park place and Barclay street. The company will 
occupy the street floor, basement and sub-basement 
and carry, as heretofore, a stock of its “P. S. & W.” 
brand edge tools and general hardware from which 
to supply expeditiously the city and nearby trade in 
the metropolitan district. 


THE PLANT OF THE GLOBE MFG. COMPANY, makers of 
the Quicker Yet line of washing machines, and whole- 
salers of Union Giant engines, was totally destroyed 
by fire recently. The loss will reach $130,000, covered 
by insurance to the amount of $40,000. Plans are 
being drawn for a new factory building 500 x 100 feet, 
one story high, to be constructed of steel and concrete, 
with each department a separate unit; also an office 
and sales room building 36 x 50 feet, two floors of same 


construction. The company plans to complete the build- 
ing, have it equipped and in operation not later than 
May 1. 


THE FuEL SAVER STOVE COMPANY, Alliance, Ohio, 
recently organized, has elected the following officers: 
President, J. R. Quick; vice-president, Aaron Burkey; 
secretary, C. A. Notman; treasurer, C. S. Westover 
and general manager, F. E. Burkey. The company is 
manufacturing a gas stove invented by Mr. Notman. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK AND BUILDING of the Holmes 
Hardware Company, Pueblo, Col., wholesalers of hard- 
ware, which was damaged by fire, has resumed business,. 
and requests catalogs and price lists of manufacturers. 


THE APPLETON MrcG. CoMPANy, Batavia, IIl., manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements, has appointed 
C. K. Turner & Son, 115 Broad street, New York City, 
as its New York export trade solicitor. 


THE AMARILLO HARDWARE COMPANY, INC., Amarillo, 
Texas, jobbers of shelf and heavy hardware, wind mills: 
and well supplies, desire catalogs from furniture man- 
ufacturers. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A 
STRAINER 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making a milk strainer 


IG. 1 shows a type of strainer that,is used in 
fk" some sections of the country. It consists of 
two parts and is designed for straining large 
quantities of milk. The outer part or body is made 
in two pieces and the pattern is not shown, its 
stretch-out being four times the length of the arc 
10-14 in Fig. 2. The larger circle in Fig. 2 is the 
net pattern for the bottom to which seaming allow- 
ance must be made to make the-double seam as 
shown at N in Fig. 12. 

The flaring or inside part contains the strainer 
openings, of which there are four, 3 by 6% in. 
Draw a line as Z-G in Fig. 3, and from G set off the 
vertical hight of the pieces, as G-I. From these 
two points erect perpendiculars, making the one 
from G equal to the half diameter at the top as 
G-H, and the one from I equal to the half diameter 
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of the bottom as I-J. From H draw a line through 
the point J until it intersects the center line, as at 
Z. With Z as center and radii to J and H describe 
indefinite arcs. Place on the larger arc twice the 
spaces that there are in the quarter circle 10-14 of 
Fig. 2 and from the extreme points draw lines to Z, 
which will produce the net half pattern as shown 
by i, 10, 10, j. To the larger are add material for 
wiring and to the smaller arc material for a double 
seam. To the two side edges allow material for 
grooving, a section of the seam being shown in Fig. 
10, and notch the corners for the wire and the 
seams as shown. From the points 12 draw lines to 
Z and these lines will be the center lines of the two 
openings in each piece of the flaring part. Lay off 
the openings as shown by the rectangles, as o, p, 
r, s, which will complete the pattern. To be strictly 
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correct these openings should be laid out the same 
as the flaring part. But ihe difference is slight 
and it would add consideravble to the labor if the top 
and bottom of each opening was to be cut on an 
arc, besides the extra work in cutting out the pieces 
of brass strainer cloth, with the result that there 
would not be anything substantially gained. 

Two pieces are grooved together and the cloth, 
which measures half an inch larger than the open- 
ings, is soldered to the pieces covering the open- 
ings. The body is then wired and passed through 
the formers and then the other seam is grooved and 
the bottom edge turned for a double seam. The 
pattern for the bottom with seaming allowance is 
shown in Fig. 4 and the radius used is I-J. 

Fig. 5 shows the method of developing the pat- 
tern for the tube and Fig. 6 is the net pattern. It 
consists of the problem of a smaller cylinder inter- 
secting a larger cylinder at right angles. No pat- 
tern is shown for the opening in the larger cylinder 
as there is such a slight difference from a circle 
that it is only necessary to cut the hole so that the 
tube will pass through freely, a section being. shown 
in Fig. 12 at L and L’. 

The boss between the tube and the body is the 
right cone boss and this is developed by solving the 
problem of a cone intersecting a cylinder, their 
axes being at right angles. The boss is a symmet- 
rical article consisting of four similar parts that 
are right and left to each other so that only one- 
half of the plan and half an elevation is necessary 
to develop the pattern. Fig. 7 is the half plan in 
which 1-A is the center line. Describe the arc a-g 
to represent the bottom of the body and from some 
point as d draw a line at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the center line, to intersect the center 
line as at A. From d draw a line at right angles to 
the center line as d-h and this line is the half diam- 
eter of the base of the cone. "rom the point h de- 
scribe the quarter circle 1-4° and space the arc into 
a number of equal spaces and from the points draw 
lines, parallel with the center line, to intersect the 
half base of the cone h-d as at h, 2°, 3°, etc. From 
the points on the half base draw lines or elements 
to the apex of the cone at A, and where these ele- 
ments cross the outline of the body will be the 
miter or intersecting points between the body and 
the boss, as at a, b, c, etc. 

In Fig. 8 draw a line 4-A’, parallel with 1-A, to 
represent the center line in the elevation, and to 
this line project, perpendicularly, the points h and 
A as 4° and A’. With 4° as center describe a half 
circle with the same radius as the quadrant in Fig. 
7 and space it into twice the number of spaces as 
there are in the quarter circle and from the points 
draw lines to the base of the cone 1-1’. From these 
last intersections draw lines to the apex A’ and lay 
off the outline of the tube whose diameter is equal 
to e-e’. In the elevation the points on the half 
circle have revolved one-fourth of the circumference 
of the base so that the point on top in Fig. 7 will 
be on the side in Fig. 8, etc. At right angles to the 
center lines, project the miter points in Fig. 7 to 
the same numbered lines in the elevation. As for 
example, b is on the line A-2° so it is projected to 
the lines A’-2° and A’-2’ in the elevation; c is on 
line A-3° and is projected to lines A’-3° and A’-3’, 
etc. Connecting the intersections will result in the 
miter line a-d-a’. The miter points, in Fig. 8, all 
lie on foreshortened lines excepting the points a 
and a’ and to find the true distances that the points 
are from the apex of the cone they are projected 
to one of the outlines, at right angles to the center 
line of the cone, as at b°, c° and d°. 

With any point, as A° in Fig. 9, as a center and 
radius A’-1 of Fig. 8, describe an indefinite arc, on 
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which place twice the number and size of the spaces 
in the half circle or half profile of the base of the 
cone and from the points draw lines to A° which 
will correspond to the lines of the same numbers in 
the elevation. Transfer to these lines, measuring 
in each instance from the point A°, the several dis- 
tances that the points on the outline A’-1 of Fig. 8 
are from A’. As a is on the line A’-1, the distance 
A’-a is transferred to the lines A°-1 in Fig. 9; b° 
has been projected from b which is located on the 
line A’-2° so the distance A’-b° is transferred to the 
lines A°-2, etc. Connecting the intersections and 
describing the arc e-e’ will complete the net pattern 
for the boss, to which is added the lap B for a 
soldered seam. 

The drawings in Figs. 7, 8 and 9 have been en- 
larged so that the process of development would be 
more clear. 

A section at the top of the strainer is shown in 
Fig. 11 and a section of the bottom, tube and side 
of the outside part is shown in Fig. 12. The tube 
is made with a lap seam and it can be made longer 
by making an extension that will slip snugly over 
the tube and which will be removable. 

All seams on the strainer should be soldered both 
on the inside and the outside and the wires should 
be soldered in. ; 

When the tube is located near the bottom the 


‘lower part of the boss~-will be as at N. Then this 


lower part must be developed by triangulation. 


Texas Firm Warns Manufacturers 
of an Impostor 


| ieee Huey & Philp Hardware Company has re- 
quested HARDWARE AGE to publish the follow- 
ing letter which is being sent to the trade: 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Gentlemen:—We are advised that a man repre- 
senting himself to be “Robert C. Huey,” and con- 
nected with this company, is visiting a great many 
northern and eastern factories from which we buy 
goods, and placing orders with such factories for 
large amounts of goods, and incidentally—before 
taking his departure—asking them to cash his draft 
on us for sums ranging from one to three hundred 
dollars. 

He is a stocky man, weighing in the neighborhood 
of 250 pounds, with dark complexion, and of pleas- 
ing address. He is a good talker and apparently 
about 50 years of age. 

For your information we are advising there is 
no one by the name of Huey connected with our 
business, and no one has authority to visit fac- 
tories and make purchases for our account unless 
they have proper credentials from our office signed 
by the writer. 

Would be glad to have you notify your neighbors 
and friends, so far as is possible, as he has already 
done considerable damage in the way of collecting 
money from manufacturers who sell us more or less 
goods and who know us. 


HvuEY & PHILP HARDWARE COMPANY, 
G. A. Trumbull, president. 


GRAEF & SCHMIDT, sole agents in the United States 
for J. A. Henckels Twin Works, Solingen, Germany, 
large manufacturer of cutlery, announce that a very 
elaborate exhibit of Henckels cutlery will be shown at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco. The display will be in charge of Graef & 
Schmidt’s representative, Carl Bergfried. The exhibit 
will be in the Varied Industries Building, Main East 
Entrance. 
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STANLEY'S No. 1762 
ELLAR WINDOW SE 
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7 No. 1762. Cuts full size. 


One set in a box, with 12 screws; 12 sets in a carton; 1 gross sets in a case. 


Each set consists of one pair of wrought narrow butts, 
2-inch, one 214-inch hook and eye and one cam catch. 

The cam catch has large comfortable knob handle. Because of the shape 
of strike plate, it is unlikely to catch and tear clothing, and will not gather 
dirt nor become clogged. Cam surface locks the sash easily and securely 
in any position extending over a variation of 3/16 inch, even with a good 
sized crack between sash and sill. Rivet is extra heavy and spring tension 
holds cam handle in proper position. The cam surface is a unique feature, 
and permits use of leverage to release a stuck or frozen window. Parts 
are few and of heavy gauge, hence won't easily rust out. Costs the same 
as the cheapest competitive article. 

Backed by the-S. W. Guarantee. Tell your jobber to supply you. 


See Page 19, also Front Cover. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Ashton Products 


The Ashton Mfg. Company, 19 
Nevada street, Newark, N. J., has 
placed on the market three new prod- 
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The “‘Red-Hot” fire pot No. 67 is shown at 
the top of the cut; the bottom view shows 
the *“‘Red-Hot” kerosene torch No. 29 


ucts, the “Red-Hot” kerosene fire pot 
No. 67 and the “Red-Hot” kerosene 
torches Nos. 29 and 30. The fire pot 
is stated to be made to stand hard 
usage. The tank is made from heavy, 
seamless, drawn steel, with all fittings 
welded in, making it extra strong and 
durable. The burner is made of the 
best material, selected to produce a 
powerful flame of intense heat, which 
the company claims it does at a very 
low cost. 

The burner is fitted with a detach- 
able jet block, enabling the operator 
to clean the burner readily should it 
become clogged from impurities in 
the fuel. A cleaning needle is sup- 
plied with the fire pot for this pur- 
pose. A large, automatic brass pump 
in the tank supplies the required air 
pressure. The filler cap is fitted with 
an air releasing screw, which is used 
to let off the pressure and to extin- 
guish the flame. The flame is pro- 
tected by a shield, which makes this 
fire pot suitable for outdoor work in 
cold and windy weather. 

The new kerosene torches have 
tanks made of heavy, seamless, drawn 
brass, with a heavy bottom. They 
are fitted with large automatic brass 
pumps and air releasing screws. The 
burner produces a blue flame of in- 
tense heat, sufficient to melt a %-inch 
copper rod, and it will give good serv- 


ice inside or out-of-doors. All parts 
are made easily accessible for clean- 
ing, and a needle is supplied with the 
torch also. The No. 30 kerosene 
torch is made the same as the No. 
29, except that it is smaller, being 
of pint size. 


“Independence” and “Over- 
brook” Lawn Mowers 


The Philadelphia Lawn Mower 
Company, Thirty-first and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has brought 
out two new lawn mowers, styled the 
“Independence” and “Overbrook.” 
These mowers are equipped with rol- 
ler bearings, which the company states 
is a new idea in the manufacture of 
such implements. The “Independence” 
lawn mower has a 9-inch wheel and 4 
blades, while the “Overbrook” model 
has an 8-inch wheel and 4 blades. 

In the “Independence” lawn mower 
the cylinder measures 5% inches in 
diameter. This mower has a single 
pinion, geared both sides. The journal 
bearings measure 13/16 inch, and the 
bearings are of the roller type, hard- 
ened, tempered and ground. The 
knives are stationary and spiral. They 
are made from vanadium steel. The 
“Independence” lawn mowers are 
made in 14, 16 and 18-inch sizes. 

The “Overbrook” lawn mower has 
a cylinder which measures 5% inches 
in diameter. It has 4 blades and a 
single pinion, geared on both sides. 
The journal bearings measure 13/16 
inch and this model is also equipped 
with roller bearings. The ‘“Over- 
brook” lawn mowers are made in 12, 
14 and 16-inch sizes. 

The company states that the roller 
bearings in these mowers will wear 
straight and evenly along their entire 




















The new “Overbrook” lawn mower is 
shown on the top of the cut; the bottom 
view shows the “Independence” mower 


surface, and that the wear can be 
easily taken up and the journals kept 
perfectly true. Both of these mowers 
are stated to be made of the best ma- 
terial by expert mechanics. 
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Wagner Lemon Juice Ex- 
tractor and Spoon Rack 
The Wagner Mfg. Company, Sid- 

ney, Ohio, has brought out the lemon 


juice extractor and spoon rack which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 























The lemon juice extractor rack is shown 


at the top of the cut; the lower view 

Shows the company’s display rack for 
spoons 

tration. The spoon rack is dis- 


tributed by the company free of 
charge with every order for five dozen 
assorted spoons. This assortment 
consists of spoons Nos. 3 to 9. 

The display rack for the Wagner 
aluminum lemon juice extractors is 
furnished free with orders for four 
dozen or more of these articles. 


Systematized Price List 


V. D. Augsburger Company, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, is making a specialty of 
systematized price lists printed on 
bond paper, suitable for framing in 
all lengths to 20 inches, inclusive, and 
all sizes to 1% inches in diameter. 

These lists show figured net prices 
at various discounts and include, for 
instance, such staple lines as Philadel- 
phia Eagle carriage bolts; common 
carriage bolts; coach and Jag screws; 
machine bolts, square Heads; Bolts, ° 
stove, tire, plow and T; elevator set 
screws; fittings, malleable and cast; 
screws, round and flat head, bright, 
blued and brass; window glass, single 
and double; window screen, all colors; 
poultry netting; iron and steel, tire, 
spring and tool; pipe, painted, black 
and galvanized; brass fittings; valves, 
belting, rubber, canvas and leather; 
nuts and washers; cast iron, soil pipe 
and fittings; blacksmiths’ malleables; 
rims, spokes and shafts and various 
other lines in demand by hardware 
dealers. é 


THE Hoop TirE Company Aas been 
incorporated at Watertowfi, Mass., 
with a capital stock of $205000. The 
incorporators are: C. W. Dailey, Jr., 
H. E. Rose and R. Muir. 
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A Good 
Barn 


Door 
Hanger 


A good article that 
sells and satisfies 
means much to you 
in building up good- 
will. 











No. 543 
R-W Red Runner Barn Door Hanger 


UITABLE for doors 134 to 2 in. thick. Two piece 
double apron. Malleable iron hood protecting wheel 

and bearings from weather. Roller bearing. Lateral adjust- 
ment. Permits door to swing out if desired. Removable 
hinge pin allows door to be taken down without removing 
hanger from track. Cannot jump the track or get out of 


whack. Finished in black with red wheel. 











Ss MAN UFACTURING Co. = 
ie] AURORALILL.U.S.A. (= 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN 
COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, ONT. 


ae a Richards Wilcox 
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Bishop No. 200 “Bull Dog” 
Hand Saw 


Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Lawrence- 
burgh, Ind., have placed upon the 
market the Bishop No. 200 “Bull Dog” 
hand saw. The company states that 
this saw was brought out because 
laws have been recently enacted in 
various cities prohibiting the carpen- 
ter from carrying saws and other 
tools which project from his tool box. 
The cutting capacity of the “Bull 
Dog” hand saw is 26 inches. With 
its reduced length this saw may be 
carried safely in a 26-inch space. 

This new saw is especially recom- 
mended for cutting heavy lumber and 
particularly for sawing rafters. The 
company claims that its symmetrical 
lines and even balance permit con- 
stant use without tiring the wrist. It 
is made from high grade alloy steel, 
with a highly polished blade and a 
carved apple handle attached to the 
blade by four. brass screws. This 
tool is fully warranted and it is made 
in both straight and skew backs. 
These saws are packed one in a box. 


“Bur-Nor” Universal Seed 
Tester 


The Burgess-Norton Mfg. Company, 
Geneva, Ill., is placing on the market 
the “Bur-Nor” universal seed tester. 
This tester is a galvanized steel pan 
which is divided into equal compart- 
ments for testing corn, and it has a 
capacity of 105 ears. 

For identification purposes’ the 
pans are lettered on the end from A 
to G, and numbered on the front from 
1 to 15. When making a test, the 
operator takes the first ear, removes 
as many kernels as he chooses and 
places the kernels in sand or dirt in 
hole Al. He then takes tag Al, fas- 
tens it on the end of the ear with a 
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The “Bur-Nor”’ universal seed tester 


nail supplied with the tester, and 
lays it aside. This process is fol- 
lowed in order until all the holes are 
filled. Each tester includes 105 tags 
numbered and lettered to correspond 
with the compartment and also an 
equal number of nails with which the 
tags are attached to the ears. 

The divisions may be removed and 
the tester used for testing small 
grains and seed should the user desire 
to do so. 

The company states that the “Bur- 
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The new Bishop No. 200 “Bull Dog” hand saw 


Nor” universal seed tester is ex- 
tremely simple and that it may be 
used to advantage by the farmer in 
testing his seeds for spring planting 
or sowing. These testers are packed 
one each in a strong paper, one dozen 
in a case and they weigh about 60 
pounds to the dozen. 


Dietzgen Simplified-Reading 
Feature 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a view of a portion of the 
Dietzgen measuring tape, made by 
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Section of the Dietzgen measuring tape, 
illustrating the a — feature 
of it 
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Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chicago, 
Ill. At each foot of this tape the 
figures are large and placed in a 
slanting position, which is convenient 
for quick reading, while at each inch 
the foot marks are repeated wit 
smaller figures having the same 
slant. The inch marks are vertical, 
and they are thus easily distinguished 
from the foot marks. The company 
states that, by this improved arrange- 
ment, the total reading is seen at a 
glance without referring either back- 
ward or forward. 

These steel tapes are graduated un- 
der a tension of 10 pounds up to 100 
feet and 20 pounds if longer. When 
supported their entire length, they 
are stated to be accurate according to 
the U. S. Standard. A special black 
finish is applied to all of the com- 
pany’s steel tape ribbons having 
etched divisions and numbers. The 
black finish is claimed to increase the 
legibility of the bright etched divi- 
sions and numbers, and also to act as 
a safeguard against rusting, over- 
coming the necessity of protecting the 
ribbon by oiling and thus aiding in 
maintaining its appearance. 


Hamilton Military- Type 
Rifle 

C. J. Hamilton & Son, Plymouth, 
Mich., have just placed upon the mar- 
ket a new rifle. This gun is patterned 
after the weapons used by soldiers, 
having the same kind of a detachable 
bayonet, carrying strap, long fore- 
arm, etc. 











The new Hamilton military-type rifle. brought out by C. J. 
Hamilton € Son, Plymouth, Mich. 


The company states that this model 
is an exceptionally good one for drill- 
ing, and that it is safe, reliable and 
accurate. The new Hamilton rifle 
measures 31 inches in length overall. 
The bayonet point is tipped with a 
protector, and the length of the de- 
tachable bayonet is 7 inches. The. 
barrel is tapered, measuring 16 
inches in length, and the rear sight 
is open and adjustable. The front 
sight is of the knife type. This gun 
has a handy thumb lever for “break- 
ing.” The rifle is chambered for .22 
caliber short and long, rim fire cart- 
ridges, and it is equipped with a gen- 
uine walnut stock, having a long fore- 
arm, both of which are turned. 

It is stated that the company will 
continue to manufacture its older 
models, Nos. 27 and 027, which are 
light guns for boys. 


“Russwin” Door Handle and 
Match Box Holder 


The Russel & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., is market- 
ing the “Russwin” mission style door 
handle and the “Russwin” match box 
holder and ash receiver. The new 

















The “Russwin” match box holder and ash 
receiver is shown at the left; the right- 
hand view shows the ‘““Russwin” mission 
style door handle. ’ 
mission door handle is very attractive 
in appearance. The hammer-finished 
surface in dull brass or copper finishes 
makes this design particularly suit- 
able for mission work. It is furnished 
with a “Russwin” cylinder lock for 
outside doors and with a mortise 
latch or lock for inside doors. 

The “Russwin” match box holder 
and ash receiver shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, with a mono- 
gram, was made for the Hotel McAl- 
pin, New York City. Special designs 
in these goods, either with or with- 
out a monogram, are now furnished 
on practically all hardware contracts 
for large hotels. These match box 
holders and ash receivers are made of 
cast bronze, and they are finely pol- 
ished and finished. 
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“Nobody Home” 


Some stocks have the appearance of “Everyone 
gone visiting —wasting time, money, energy 
and happiness. Why continue such agony? 


We are constructionists— 

We plan, design and build— 

We master any problem of Store Equipment with which you may 
have to contend— 

We are reliable, experienced, sincere— 

We are always ‘‘on the jéb” and always “At Home.” 

Whenever you desire to get out of the Darkness into the Sunshine, 
we are just as near you as a one cent postal card or a two cent 


stamp. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Eastern Display Room, 253 Broadway, New York 
The Largest and Most Experienced Designers of Hardware Store Fixtures in the World. 
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The Katch-Drip Device 


The Katch-Drip Sales Company, 
419 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is offering a device designed to rem- 












































The Katch-Drip device in place on a radi- 
ator 


edy the troubles incident to leaky radi- 
ator valves. This device is known as 
the Katch-Drip, and it consists of a 
tempered glass cylinder, measuring 
about 3 inches in diameter and 15 
inches in length, with an opening in 
one side so that it can be placed over 
the air valve and hung at the side of 
a radiator. 

When the air valve leaks, the steam 
and water are caught in this cylinder, 
and the contents may be emptied 
whenever necessary. Whether it is 
steam or water which is caught in 
this container, this aids in moistening 
the air in the room, and the glass also 
deadens the noise from the steam 
when the radiator valve is open, and 
saves wall decorations, carpet and 
rugs from the injurious effects of 
steam and water. 

The Katch-Drip device is easily re- 
moved and replaced. The glass is an- 
nealed, and therefore it is not likely 
to break. These cylinders are packed 
in cartons of corrugated strawboard, 
and they can be delivered with little 
danger of breakage. The Katch- 
Drips are made to retail at 35 cents 
each and they can be furnished in 
cartons, in half-dozen and dozen lots, 
or larger quantities are packed in 
barrels. 


Miller’s “O. D.” Disinfectant ° 


Gardner & Co., 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., are manufactur- 
ing Miller’s “O. D.” disinfectant, 
which is stated to be an odorless dis- 
infectant and germicide. This prod- 
uct is safe for use in all places where 
a disinfectant is required. It is non- 
poisonous and although it has no 
odor, it eliminates other odors. It is 
guaranteed to kill all germs such as 
typhoid, diphtheria, etc. This disin- 
fectant is stated by the company to 
contain no chemicals which have an 
injurious effects on the hands. Gar- 
bage can odors are quickly stopped by 
this compound, as it prevents further 
decomposition of the contents of a 
garbage can and destroys the existing 
odor and vermin. 

The company recommends that the 
can be emptied and sprinkled or 
washed with a solution of this disin- 
fectant. Refrigerators, also, may be 
washed with the “O. D.” disinfectant, 
which removes the slime and foul 


odors and leaves the box of the re- 
frigerator in a sanitary condition. 
This product has also many uses in 
the sick room and it is also useful for 
use on shrubbery, trees and in gar- 
dens to prevent plants from being 
destroyed by parasites, etc. On the 
farm, this product may be utilized in 
the barns, out-houses, stalls, pens, 
dairies and other places where need- 
ed. The “O. D.” disinfectant in the 
proportion of one part to one hundred 
parts of water will keep the air and 
surroundings in a sanitary condition. 
The “hoof and mouth” disease may 
also be prevented by washing the 
mouths of the cattle with a solution 
of one ounce of the disinfectant to a 
gallon of water, and the feet also may 
be treated with this disinfectant. 


The Buch Ball Bearing 
Lawn Roller 


A. Buch’s Sons Company, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., have recently placed upon 
the market a water ballast, ball bear- 
ing lawn roller. This roller is stated 
to be exceptionally easy in operation 
and it is useful in keeping lawns, ten- 
nis courts, golf links and driveways 
in order. 

This lawn roller can be made to 
vary in weight depending upon the 
amount of water placed in the drums, 
which are filled with water from an 
ordinary garden hose. When the 
ground is soft, the drums may be used 
empty, and in dry weather they can 
be filled and worked to advantage. 

Another feature of the Buch rol- 
ler is that its shipping weight is less 
than half of its weight when in use. 
It has case hardened ball bearings, 
which insure easy running. The rol- 
lers are welded, making the sections 
one solid drum which will not leak. 
No rivets are used. 

The counterbalance weights are 
placed on each side, keeping the han- 
dle always upright when not in use. 
The cylinders or rolls are loose on the 
axle, and they are perfectly smooth 
on the outside, thus preventing injury 
to grass when turning around. The 
handle weights are hung on the out- 
side and they are so constructed that 

















The Buch ball bearing lawn roller 
they cannot work loose. All ma- 


terial and workmanship is stated to 
be of the best quality. 
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Vest Pocket Kodaks 


The small size, compactness, and in- 
stant availability of the most recent 
series of cameras made by the East- 

















Vest pocket kodak made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company 

man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., while serviceable for all classes 
of amateur and other photographers, 
appeals especially, for instance, to 
engineers, contractors, builders, archi- 
tects, inspectors and managers or 
such persons as ‘may want to snap 
work and photograph existing condi- 
tions at most unusual and unexpected 
times, when ordinarily a camera 
would not be available. 

With a high grade, dependable 
camera, measuring but 4% x 1 x 2% 
inch, weighing only 9 ounces, which 
can be carried without effort, records 
otherwise impossible may be obtained 
at the shortest notice. 

The contractor often has difficulties 
to overcome, which can best be de- 
picted and explained photographical- 
ly, and it is frequently necessary to 
tear down certain work because of 
obstructions which the kodak picture 
will readily show. 

Such photographs can be made 
available in settling disputes or claims 
when the time of completion is a 
factor. There are contractors who 
are now supplying kodaks to their 
cost clerks with which to make pic- 
tures of the progress of work under 
way, against which to compute costs. 

The vest pocket kodak is so simple 
that but trifling experience is neces- 
sary to operate it; it is fixed focus 
for all distances, and results, the 
company says, are uniformly good. 

This pocket. kodak is made in three 
styles, all the same in dimensions out- 
wardly, but differing somewhat in 
detail as to aperture and quality of 
lenses. The camera retailing at $6.00 
has meniscus achromatic lens. The 
$10.00 style has kodak anastigmat 
lens f.8, and the $22.50 special has 
Zeiss kodak anastigmat lens f.6.9. 
All have kodak ball bearing shutters, 
brilliant reversible finders, all metal 
bodies, black enamel finish and black 
leather bellows. 

The films for all are eight on a 
roll and the print from the negative is 
1% x 2% inches. Photographs may 
be greatly enlarged, if necessary, some 
of which, exceptionally good in defini- 
tion, have been enlarged to say 14 
inches in length, and holding excellent 
detail to as large as several square 
feet. 
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Your Screen Door Business to 
Bigger Sales and Better Profits 





Your trade will gladly pay more for screen doors fitted with good- 
looking, substantial wrought pulls in place of the flimsy kind. And you 
will boost your spring and summer screen door business and your sales 
of this kind of hardware if you have in stock and are displaying the 


PEXTO Utility Pull 


For Doors, Sash, and Cabinets 





Handsome in design, full-sized for a comfortable grasp, strong and well-made, 
this new Pexto Pull has been a big seller from the start. Can be furnished in 
wrought steel, bronze or brass, in any of the ten finishes most popular with 
the trade. Packed one dozen in a box with screws. Two gross boxes in a case, 
weight 55 Ibs. 


Get your order in quick for immediate business 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
& Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders & General Hardware 


Southington, Conn. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Patented in the 
U. S. &. 


Are of Interest 





WILLIAMS’ “AGRIPPA” TOOL HOLDERS 


‘‘The Holders that Hold’’ 


Patents applied for in 
other countries 


to the Dealers 





THE SUBJECT OF THIS INVESTIGATION IS: THE TURNING-TOOL HOLDER 
The Superintendent and the Practical Man 


You say you’ve been a mechanic 25 years? 
Yes, sir. i 
And you never used a Tool Holder before? 
_ Well, not until this year. I tried them all, but 
the screws would break off or upset, and it took more 
time to repair them than they were worth, so I stuck 
to the “‘forged tool’? at many times the cost. ‘ 
Q. And why do you ask me to put them in now? 
A. Why, things are different now. There’s a new 
holder out that hasn’t any set screws; it locks with 
a cam with only a 1/12 turn of the wrench, and re- 


>OPO 


Western Office and Warehouse 
40 So. Clinton Street 


leases just as easy. I don’t know why it’s so, but the 
more I give her the harder she locks, so now I can do 
my work and save money too. 

Q. Have you ever seen a cam break? 

A. No, indeed, you can’t break them; they’re made 
of too tough a steel, and if they did wear out a new 
cam is cheap—your holder isn’t spoiled. 

Q. Where can I get this tool? 
~~ F — aggre Rigage oe in town is putting 

‘ ey can affor not a 
ry to she sure is 


Exhibit 
pS H. Wis AmS & Co. Panama.Pacific Exposition 
Chicago BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Block 18, Machinery Bullding 
Your call will please us 


The Superintendent will adopt the Planing-Tool Holder in the next issue. 
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Brooklyn Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association Stages Successful 


HE last automobile show to be held 

in Greater New York this season 
opened in Brooklyn on March 2 at the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory, un- 
der the management of the Brooklyn 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association. 
While the Brooklyn exhibition was not 
as great as the national show held a 
few months ago in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, it neverthe- 
less may be compared favorably with 
the larger show, particularly so far as 
motor cars are concerned. With but a 
few exceptions every make of auto- 
mobile shown at the New York show 
was exhibited at the Brooklyn Arm- 
ory. The cars were shown through 
dealers instead of manufacturers, as 
was the case at the national show. 

In all about 250 cars were displayed 
by 47 exhibitors. Among the number 
were about 20 commercial vehicles. 
These in themselves were of unusual 
interest, as it has been several years 
since there has been an exhibition of 
commercial cars in New York City. 
In addition there were also several ex- 
hibits of motorcycles and a large dis- 
play of accessories. 

Special nights were set aside by the 
show management. These included the 
following: Tuesday, March 2, was 
known as Opening Night; Wednesday 
as Civic Night. The first Society 
Night was on Thursday, March 4. 
Friday evening, March 5, was styled 
Military and Club Night, and there 
was also another Society Night, which 
was held on Monday, March 8, while 
on Tuesday, March 9, the final day of 
the show, Closing Night was observed 
and was devoted to the business men 
of Brooklyn. 

A big blue sky was part of the dec- 
orative scheme, and this was dotted 
here and there with electric lights 
completely hiding the outlines of the 
drill hall. The floor was crowded with 
motor cars of all types, and although 
pleasure cars, of course, predominated, 
many of the spectators took more in- 
terest in the displays of commercial 
vehicles. 


Automobile Show 


A striking feature of this show was 
the excellent manner in which the 
show committee handled its many 
problems. There was an agreeable 
absence of jostling and crowding, and 
it was very easy to find any particular 
exhibit, as the program of the show 
included a diagram of the armory. 
Each exhibit was marked in a manner 
that caught the eye, and there was a 
uniformity that added rather than 
hurt the general plan of decoration. 

The cars and accessories were not 
the only attractions at this show. 
There were excellent motion pictures 
of automobile scenes to interest the 
visitors. Altogether this show was 
one of the most successful ever held 
by the association. 


Victor Gaskets 


The Victor Mfg. & Gasket Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., is offering to the 
trade gaskets packed in assortments 
for special purposes. Ford gaskets 
are sold in sets. These are packed 
in boxes which contain from 12 to 100 
sets of all except the cylinder head 
gaskets, which are large, each gasket 
covering the four cylinder heads. A 
box of 12.sets, containing 120 pieces, 
costs $3.20}:-25 sets, 250 pieces, $6; 
50 sets, 500 pieces, $11.20; 100 sets, 
1,000 pieces, $22. Cylinder gaskets 
are $75 per 100. 

Complete sets of Ford gaskets, in- 
cluding head gaskets, are sold not 
boxed. The prices are as follows: 12 
sets, $11.60; 25 sets, $23.72; 50 sets, 
$46.60; 100 sets, $91.40. Head gas- 
kets are put up separately in boxes of 
12 at $9.60, 25 selling for $19.40, 50 
being priced at $38, while 100 gaskets 
list at $76. 

A box of Buick gaskets is another 
specialty of the company. This box 
contains 300 gaskets of 20 different 
sizes that will fit all Buicks from 1905 
up to date. This box sells for $10. 
A box of 200 assorted gaskets of the 
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sizes required for general trade, for 
use on cars of all makes, sells for $5. 
Assorted French type gaskets, open 
edges, packed 100 in a box, sell for 
$4.75. 

The gaskets put up in these sets 
and assortments are of the copper- 
asbestos and copper-brass-asbestos 
type. Other gaskets are made of solid 
copper, asbestos and other’ sheet 
packing; special gaskets for special 
exhaust pipe and other service where 
unusual forms are required are also 
made by the company. 


Work Your. Mailing List 
Hard 


This is the time of year when 
your mailing list should be brought 
right up to the minute. People are 
certainly going to buy many new ac- 
cessories this year, and they are 
trooping in and out of stores all over 
the country now. They may come to 
see you—some of them. But why not 
get a start over the other fellow by 
getting your mailing list in good 
shape and then using the mails to 
carry to your prospects the good ad- 
vertising literature that you get from 
the factories? 

There is hardly a manufacturer— 
indeed, it is safe to say that there is 
not one—but is willing to supply you 
free of charge with everything in the 
way of advertising literature that you 
need to mail out. Now is the time to 
get busy. 

Work that mailing list hard. Then 
have your men follow up prospects 
early. Get all the information you 
possibly can and when the prospects 
are ready to buy you will already 
have the sale half closed. 

This is important. Too many mer- 
chants wait until the last minute. 
Now is the time to make your plans 
and now is the time to start carry- 
ing them out systematically. 
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Complete Your Accessory Stock with 


_ Mattson Rubber Goods 


It would be sheer waste of time for us to dilate to any great extent upon 
the money-making possibilities of an auto accessory stock. The hard- 
ware man with an open eye can see for himself how great an oppor- 
tunity this field presents. We trust that you Have Seen. 


Our arguments are in behalf of rubber goods for the motorist—Mattson Rubber 
Accessories—things that will never fall out of demand until pneumatic tires cease 
to be used on motor cars. As long as present conditions exist outer tire boots will 
wear and become cut by road obstructions. Inner tubes will burst thru. Things of 
rubber will wear here and tear there. Hence repairs and reinforcements will con- 
tinue to spell profits for the hardware man. 


There are Mattson hook-on and lace-on boots for 
protection to the outer casing of a tire. There 
are a variety of blow-out patches for protecting 
inner tubes, and cement-coated reliners that will 
stick of themselves. There are rubber pads for 
auto treadles, gums for repair work, and a multi- 
tude of other accessory things. 


Our line of accessories for Ford cars is especially 
interesting. 


As pioneer manufacturers of unguaranteed tires 
—the kind that make and hold customer friends 
by pure and unadulterated value—we ask you to 
give us a word of your interest. Make the most 
of this opportunity. Write. 














“MAT TSON 








MATTSON RUBBER COMPANY 


108 Main ot., Lodi (Bergen County), New Jer Sey 
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The “Bay State Autokit” 


George A. Cutter, Taunton, Mass., 
is marketing the “Bay State Auto- 
kit” No. 1, which is a set of high 
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The “Bay State Autokit”’ 


grade socket wrenches, with a swivel- 
ing, reversible ratchet handle, several 
extension shanks and a_ universal 
joint. By means of the various com- 
binations of which these parts per- 
mit, it is easy to remove any one of 
the many nuts and cap screws on a 
motor car by a ratcheting motion. 

One long socket fits the spark 
plugs, which can in this way be re- 
moved without danger of breakage. 
The company states that with the 
“Bay State Autokit” it is possible to 
fit and turn either way any nut or 
cap screw on any motor car. This 
kit is packed in a strong, black, hard- 
wood case, which is finished in ma- 
hogany inside. Special outside hinges 
are used, and a strong back strap en- 
circles the box, which the company 
states will stand the hardest service 
without bursting. The set No. 1 is 
priced at $10. Set No. 2 is the same 
as No. 1 except that it contains 12 
sockets instead of 31. This latter set 
retails for $7.50. 


The Bell Oil Gun 


The Bell Pump Company, 74-78 
Fort street, East, Detroit, Mich., has 
recently bought out the new Bell oil 
gun, which is equipped with the Bell 
expanding plunger, used in all of the 
Bell pumps. The company claims 
that this oil gun will not spurt grease 
or oil back upon the clothing of the 
operator and that the gun is positive 
in expelling the full quantity of the 
contents in its barrel. 

The plunger leather, which is 
tightly held by a lock nut between 
two heavy washers, has inside it a cast 
brass, beveled edge washer, which 
is made in three segments. This is 
engaged by a corresponding beveled 
brass spreader disc which, when the 
plunger is forced down presses the 

















The new Bell oil gun 


segment washer out against the 
plunger leather and maintains it 
closely against the wall of the gun 
tube. 

It is stated that the harder the 
pressure, the more closely the plunger 


leather is forced to the wall of the 
tube, and that under no circumstances 
will it allow the contents of the gun 
to come back past the plunger. A 
steel spring at the lower plunger end 
permits of quick and easy adjustment 
of the tension by the split washer on 
the plunger leather. The cylinder of 
the Bell oil gun measures 8% by 1% 
inches, and it is made from 20-gauge 
brass. This oil gun is priced at $1.25. 


The “Clero” Horns 


The Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., is manufacturing the 
“Clero” and “Clero Bull-Dog” horns 
The “Clero” horn is intended for use 
on large touring cars as it has a long 
range. It is fully guaranteed under 
all conditions, and is made in finishes 
of nickel and black, all black and black 
and brass. This horn is operated by 
from 4 to 6 dry cells or a storage bat- 
tery. It weighs 3 pounds and the 




















From top to bottom—The “Clero” horn 
and the “Clero Bull-Dog” horn 
overall length is 11 inches. It is priced 

at $5. 

The “Clero Bull-Dog” horn comes 
fully equipped with 9 feet of wiring, 
a push button and attaching screws. 
This horn also operates on from 4 to 
6 dry cells or a storage battery. It 
is guaranteed for a period of 1 year, 
and the company states that it is one 
of the most practical electric signals 
ever placed upon the market. The 
“Clero Bull-Dog” horn weighs 2 
pounds. Its length is 5% inches, and 
it sells for $3. 


Ferro Marine Engine An- 


nouncement 
The Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is dis- 


tributing an announcement of the 
new Ferro four-cycle marine engine. 
This announcement, which is in the 
form of a folder, is attractively print- 
ed in two colors. It contains many 


illustrations of the new Ferro engine. 
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New “Apco” Products 


The Auto Parts Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is marketing the “Apco” 
gasoline tank gauge and the “Apco” 

















The “Apco” gasoline tank gauge is shown 
at the left; the right-hand view shows 
the “Apco” Ford special spark plug 
Ford special spark plug. The gaso- 
line tank gauge consists of a shell 
measuring 10 inches in length, the 
top of which is threaded to fit the 
filler hole of a Ford car. To install 
it is only necessary to remove the 
original filler cap and replace it with 
the “Apco” gasoline gauge. This de- 

vice is priced at $2.50. 

The “Apco” Ford special spark 
plug is made with an extra long body 
and the points are arranged so that 
sooting up or gumming of the points 
is impossible. The porcelain is easily 
removable, being packed with copper 
asbestos washers. It is stated that 
this spark plug is so long that remov- 
ing it from the cylinder head is very 
easy. These plugs retail for 50 cents, 
and extra porcelains are priced at 25 
cents each. 


New Westinghouse Portable 
Meters 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh,~-Pa., has 
lately put on the market a new line of 
5-inch direct current, portable am- 
meters, voltmeters and millivoltme- 
ters, known as the type “TW.” 

These instruments are direct read- 
ing, and they are suitable for battery 
testing, signal work and purposes 
where an instrument of pocket size 
is desirable. The company states that 
they are particularly adapted to test- 
ing electric lighting and _ starting 
equipment of automobiles. These me- 
ters operate on the D’Arsonval prin- © 
ciple, having a moving coil and a 
permanent magnet, which renders 
them free from residual errors. 

















One of the Westinghouse voltmeters is 

shown at the left; the right-hand view 

Shows one of the Westinghouse volt and 
ammeters 


The complete movement is mounted 
as a unit. A unique feature is the 
arrangement of the moving elements 
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SPARTON 
” WARNING SIGNALS 















RIGHT 
NOW! 















Sparton Warning Signals made a tremendous hit with 
motor car owners, motor car manufacturers and hard- 
ware dealers during 1914. | 





Motor car owners found the Sparton always ready, always 
willing to give the proper and dignified warning so 
essential to safety-first motoring. 


Motor car manufacturers find the Sparton a wonderful 
asset to the sale of their cars because of the Sparton’s 
high standing among buyers who know. 


Hardware dealers find the Sparton a quick seller—a per- 
manent satisfaction giver. 


Right Now is when you should send in your 1915 order. 











If you are not a Sparton dealer send for our 1915 dealers’ 
proposition. Don’t delay—send now for complete 
details. 


Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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which can be readily removed by tak- 
ing off the cover and removing the 
two screws on the side pole piece sup- 
port. The entire moving element and 
the bearing can then be lifted out as 
a unit and can be replaced in exact 
position. This makes repairing pos- 
sible without disturbing the alignment 
of the magnetic circuit. Owing to the 
use of an aluminum pointer, a light 
counterweight is sufficient, resulting 
in a light weight movement and small 
wear on the pivot jewels. 

A new feature has been used on 
these meter terminals. The terminal 
stud has a V-shaped screw into which 
the wire lead is inserted. The thumb 
nut then screws down on the lead, 
gripping it in close contact between 
the thumb nut and the two sides of 
the groove. It is stated by the com- 
pany that this feature has not been 
heretofore used in meters of American 
make. 


The Improved Polo Tire 
Alarm 
The Polo Tire Alarm Company, 20 


West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, II1., 
has recently brought out the improved 








with a specially shaped nut, which 
conforms to the shape of the clamp 
and cannot turn. These clamps are 


























The improved Polo tire alarm No. 15 


Polo tire alarm, which is known as 
model No. 15. The company states 
that this device will tell the motorist 
when the pressure in his tires falls 
below the safe running point. 

The company states that the new 
Polo tire alarm permits of the infla- 
tion of the tires without the removal 
of the alarm. It can be shut off after 
sounding without removal and it per- 
mits of the use of a pressure gauge 
without removal. This device may 
also be shut off entirely without re- 
moval if its service as a warning sig- 
nal is not desired. The alarm may be 
attached permanently and it need 
never be removed except when a new 
tube is needed. The new Polo tire 
alarm retails at $7.50 per set, with a 
discount to the trade. 


The Morgan 1915 Hose 
Clamp 


The Morgan Mfg. Company, New- 
port, R. I., has placed upon the market 
the Morgan 1915 hose clamp, which is 
a new design made from mild steel. 
This clamp is sherardized or galvan- 
ized to prevent rust. The screw is 
heavy with a large head and it is fitted 


The Morgan 1915 hose clamp 


made in all standard sizes at the one 
price. They are priced at $5 per 100. 

Ford cars use 2% and 2%-in. O. D. 
hose and Overland cars use 2%-in. 
O. D. hose. 


“Boston” Combination Oil 
and Grease Guns 


The Randall-Faichney Company, Ja- 
maica Plain Station, Boston, Mass., 
is marketing the “Boston” combina- 
tion oil and grease guns and the 
“B-Line” motorcycle guns. The bar- 
rels of the “Boston” guns are made of 
much heavier tubing this year, thereby 
reducing the danger of denting them. 
The steel handle at the end of the 
gun is rolled into the brass barrel. 
This adds strength and prevents the 
removal of the piston, and forces the 
filling of the gun to be done at the tip 
end. 

The improved “Griptite” handle is 
claimed to afford better control of the 
piston even when the operator’s hands 
are greasy. This handle is detachable, 
permitting the piston to be removed. 
The new wing nut at the handle end 
of the barrel is stated to be a desir- 
able feature. The wings are of good 
size. The nut can always be started 
without the aid of pliers. 

The detachable cap at the tip end 
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The “Boston” combination gun is shown 
at the left; the right-hand view shows the 
“B-Line” motorcycle gun 
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of the barrel is of heavy steel. The tip 
hub is made of a larger stock than 
has been the custom. The detachable 
tip is made of flexible metal. The end 
of the tip is threaded to %-inch 
standard pipe size, which will fit with 
ordinary pipe bushings. 

The “B-Line” quality motorcycle 
guns are made in two models, the mo- 
torcycle, cork packed gun with a spool 
top and the motorcycle leather-packed 
gun, which also has a spool top. The 
company states that the main advan- 
tages of a cork-packed gun are that it 
has greater endurance when used in 
applying gasoline or kerosene for 
cleaning or priming. It will handle 
light oils and medium and heavy 
greases. The cork-packed motorcycle 
gun weighs 1 ounce. Equipped with a 
combination tip it retails for $1.25. 
The leather-packed motorcycle gun, 
equipped with a 4-inch curved tip, sells. 
for $1. With a combination tip, this 
latter gun is priced at $1.25. 


“Challenge” Gasoline Gage 


The Boston Auto Gage Company, 
8 Waltham street, Boston, Mass., is 
manufacturing the “Challenge” gaso- 
line gage. This device acts as a filler 




















The “Challenge” gasoline gage for Ford 
cars 


cap and at the same time indicates 
the quantity of gasoline in the tank. 
This gage is constructed with a spiral- 
ly slotted outside tube. The action of 
the float, which turns a straight rib- 
bon connected with the indicating 
hand, is governed by the traveling of 
the small projection on the side of the 
float in this spiral cut in the brass 
tube. This gives a temperature cor- 
rection, as it is thus impossible for 
changes in temperature to affect the 
operation of the gage. 

The two ears on the gage head give 
a good gripping surface, and makes 
the gage easy to remove and install. 
The dial of the gage shows the con- 
tents of the tank in gallons, and the 
company claims that the instrument is 
so constructed that it is practically 
indestructible. 

The “Challenge” gasoline gage is 
stated to be made from the best of 
material. It is priced at $2. 


THE SOUTHEAST AUTOMOBILE SPE- 
CIALTY COMPANY has been recently in- 
corporated at Woodburn, Ky., with a 
capital stock of $2,000. The incor- 
porators are: H. O. Kirby, L. J. 
Kirby, and E. Kirby. 
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Predominates! 


E. have said much in a 

word. The ‘Garford” 

Electric Motor Warning 
Signal predominates. 


Above the roar and din of city 
traffic it shouts a mighty blast of 
warning that hints of unlimited 
‘‘lung-power. ” 


On hilly and winding country roads there is a rasping note that 
penetrates miles ahead on its mission of safety. 


In all the field of competition you will find no warning signal 
within the price-range of this “‘Garford’’ that can approach it 
for worth. 

The Garford Guarantee is just as supreme in its class as Garford 
Quality. The motoring public knows all about both of them. 


Which is just another way of saying that Garford advertising 
and cooperative work meets you more than half way. 


The Garford Manufacturing Co. 
2503 Olive Street nniuanveiinn: Elyria, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Dean Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. The Dean Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


ARNAUD, MANITOBA.—W. J. Wood has started in the hard- 
ware business. 


McCrREARY, MANITOBA.—T. D. McPherson, hardware mer- 
chant, has been succeeded by McPherson & Anderson. 


WINKLER, MANITOBA.—Hellper & Loeppky have disposed of 
their hardware business to J. J. Lowen. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—John Corbett, carrying a wholesale 
stock of hardware with a retail department, has been. suc- 
ceeded by George Botsford. The new owner will extend the 
various lines, adding a stock of baseball and other sporting 
goods. Catalogs pertaining to builders’ hardware, household 
goods, hammocks, poultry supplies, shelf hardware, and 
painters’ supplies, requested. 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN.—The business of Partridge 
Brothers has passed into the hands of the Manville Hardware 
Company. 


ROCANVILLE, SASKATCHEWAN.—Wallace R. Gibson, who has 
purchased the hardware and tinsmithing business of Kidd & 
Clements, requests catalogs covering sewing machines and 
cream separators. 


ATKINS, ARK.—W. W. Lemley, and his sons, O. R. Lemley 
and Forrest Lemley, have taken over the hardware, implement 
and furniture business of Darr & Lemley. 


LELAND, ILL.—E. A. Danielson & Son, who for some time 
have been remodeling and altering their building, have en- 
larged their hardware stock and have installed new fixtures 
and shelving. The firm also carries a line of automobiles, 
and is equipped to handle all kinds of repairing, replenishing 
and renovating. 


LENA, ILL.—The partnership of Boeke & Raymer has been 
dissolved. W. G. Boeke will continue the business under his 
own name. 


ROBINSON, ILL.—The Laue Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated by W. G. Eaton, G. H. and J. C. Laue, to deal in 
hardware, implements and automobiles. The capital is $19,000. 


WHITE HEATH, ILL.—A new store will be opened here about 
March 15 by W. H. Jones, who will include in his stock the 
following: Automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, tin shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


NEW PALESTINE, IND.—The Model Hardware Company lately 
owned and operated by S. E. Conklin, has been taken over 
by the L. O. Tolle Hardware Company. 


GakyY, IND.—A consolidation has taken place of the Burke 
Brothers Plumbing and Hardware Company and the Broad- 
way Hardware Company, and the companies incorporated 
under the latter title, to deal in automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloths, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, washing machines 
and motorcycles. 


JAMESTOWN, IND.—David M. Clark has succeeded George 
W. Shaw in business here, and will continue under the title 
of Clark & Son. 


Mexico, INpD.—The Mexico Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by Rufus Kinzie, 
William O. Graft and Ira V. Graft, and will carry a stock 
comprising the following, on which catalogs are requested: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys and games and washing machines. 


CORNING, I[a.—A store will, on or about March 1, be opened 
by Conway Brothers, who will include in their stock the 
following items: Belting and packing, cream separators, 
lubricating oils, sewing machines, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. 


Doon, Ia.—The hardware store of J. D. Fieck has changed 
hands. The new owners, Anderson & Vollin, are now in pos- 
session, and request catalogs covering lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, poultry supplies, sporting goods, churns, cut- 
lery, gasoline engines, fishing tackle. builders’ hardware, 
belting and packing and galvanized and tin sheets. 


SHARPSBURG, I[a.—The partnership existing between Powell 
& West, dealers in implements and hardware, has been dis- 
solved. The Powell Hardware Company is the new owner. 


Sprrit LAKE. Ia.—S. L. Pillsbury and his son have dis- 
posed of their half interest in the hardware business here to 
Hill and Flemming. 


MANCHESTER, Mass.—D. T. Barton, dealing in bathroom 
fixtures, furnaces, ranges and cook stoves, crockery and 
glassware, etc., at 21 Central street, has enlarged his store 
by the addition of an extension 30 by 35 feet. 


SALEM, Mass.—dZina Goodell, who was burned out some 
time ago, has re-opened his store, which is modern and 





up-to-date. and contains over 110 feet of show windows and 
fixtures. A complete stock of hardware is carried, including 
motor accessories, etc. 


ELBA, MInn.—The stock of hardware of Joseph Churchill 
has been taken over by Leonard Arnoldy, who will continue 
the business under his own name. Catalogs requested. 


KIMBALL, MInn.—C. L. Spaulding & Son are successors to 
Martin Spelliscy, dealing in implements. 


NEw RICHLAND, MINN.—The C. I. Virnig Hardware Com- 
pany reqvests catalogs on hardware, fencing and stoves. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The implement business formerly con- 
ducted by Severson & Nystuen has passed into the hands of 
Nystuen & Shirley, who request catalogs on belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, cream separators, dairy supplies, galvanized. 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heavy 
farm implements, lubricating oils, prepared roofing, pumps, 
sewing machines, and wagons and buggies. 


WADENA, MINN.—James Boyd has disposed of his interest 
in the Wadena Hardware Company to William Dover and 
Peter Boyd. 


WaALporF, MINN.—The Waldorf Hardware Company has 
succeeded to the ownership of the store of J. E. Schraan, with 
A. J. Krause as manager. 


KinG City, Mo.—The King City Hardware Company, car- 
rying a line of furniture and hardware, requests catalogs on 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, and 
washing machines. 


Bruno, Nes.—Under the firm name of the Blatny & Hos- 
kovec Implement Company, Anton Blatny and Stanley Hos- 
kovec are conducting an implement business. 


Hay SprINGs, Nes.—The stock of Brokop & Strotheide has 
passed into the hands of R. W. Strotheide. The business will 
be carried on under the title of the Hay Springs Hardware. 


LIBERTY, NesB.—M. D. Jimerson has recently opened a 
store here with a stock of ranges and cook stoves, builders’ 
hardware, lubricating oils, fishing tackle, shelf hardware, 
washing machines, kitchen cabinets, sewing machines, etc. 


WILBER, Nes.—E. J. Prucha has bought the implement 
business of Jacob Prucha. 


GWINNER, N. D.—The stock of hardware which Ernest 
Johnson purchased from the Milnor Lumber Company of 
Minneapoiis, Minn., has been sold to A. G. Carlson, who re- 
quests catalogs on fencing. 


Bowpon, N. D.—John Sogn has sold out his business to his 
partners, E. S. & V. D. Jones. Jones Brothers is the name 
of the new concern. 


LAWTON, N. D.—E. A. Lunde, wholesaler and retailer of 
hardware, etc., has bought the store of R. A. Wavrunek. 


CINCINNATI, OnHI0O.—The Foy Paint & Glass Company has 
changed its name to the Foy Paint Company. 


IRONTON, OnIO.—The East End Hardware Company’s capi- 
tal stock has been increased from $10,000 to $15,000. 


MECHANICSBURG, OnI0.—Clifford Osborn has acquired W. 
W. Osborn’s interest in the Burg Hardware Company. No 
change in the firm name will be made. 


SALEM, OREGON.—The Salem Hardware Company has been 
transferred to J. Baumgartner and Merlin Harding of the 
Williamette Hardware Company. The new proprietors plan 
to consolidate the two stores under the name of the Salem 
Hardware Company. 


BERESFORD, S. D.—The invoicing of the S. O. Steensland 
hardware store has been completed. Almer Steensland has 
been admitted as a partner, and the new owners will con- 
tinue business under the name of S. O. Steensland & Son. 
Catalogs requested on electric light fixtures. 


FRANKFORT, S. D.—The Frankfort Hardware & Implement 
Company has moved into new quarters. The new location wil? 
give the company the needed space it requires to take care 
of its increasing business. 


MORRISTOWN, S. D.—C. J. Gesme has secured the interest 
of C. A. Brown in a hardware business here. Among the 
lines handled are cutlery, mechanics’ tools, silverware, shelf 
hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, heavy hardware, 
fishing tackle, etc. Catalogs pertaining to hardware and 
furniture requested. 


LEBANON, TENN.—Freeman Brothers, who for a number of 
years have been conducting a general hardware and imple- 
ment business, have dissolved partnership, J. E. and W. F. 
Freeman taking over the hardware and implement stock and 
H. M. Freeman stoves, bathroom and plumbing supplies. The 
firm name has been changed to H. M. Freeman & Co. Cata- 
logs on bathroom and plumbing supplies requested. 


McKENZIE, TENN.—Guy McCadams, for some time employed 
by Wrinkle, Moore & Co., has been admitted to partnership, 
and the name changed to Wrinkle, Moore & McCadams. 


ENNIS, Texas.—A consolidation of the stock of the Ennis 
Hardware Company, comprising churns, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools, pumps, fishing tackle, 
hammocks and tents, cutlery, etc., with the stock of the 
Blakey-Clark Hardware Company has taken place. The con- 
cern will now be known as the Blakey-Clark Hardware Com- 
pany. 
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at the Panama Exposition 


One of the big attractions in the Manu- 
facturers Building at the Panama Exposition 
is our display of Saws, Saw Tools and Special- 
ties. Itis the most complete that has ever been 
made by any one at any time. Don’t fail to 
visit our booth or to make our Branch House 
at 247-257 Mission St. your headquarters 
while at San Francisco. 





ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD! 





E.C. ATKINS &CO., Inc. | 
THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE / 
Ht 
; ; i 
| Home Office and Factory: Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hil Canadian Factory: - - Hamilton, Ont. 
| Machine Knife Factory: Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities. Address E. C. ATKINS & CO. il 
Atlanta, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. i 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Sydney, N. S. W. Hi 
Memphis, New York City, Seattle, Mi 
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Aside from the profit to be 
Detachable Rowboat Motor 
Sporting Goods Department. 


Our full-page advertisements in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, 
Leshes, Literary Digest, Hearst's 
Magazine, Youth’s Companion, etc., 
and in the leading sportsmen’s pub- 
lications will be read by millions 
.of people during the next four or 
five months, and there will be.a 
considerable number in your own 
town who will want to see an Evin- 
rude. Wouldn’t it be good business 
to have these people come to your 
store? They are the class of 
people who are interested in fishing 
tackle and other sporting goods, or 
they wouldn’t be interested in the 
Evinrude. Get this class coming 


Write today—now, before you forget it—for new catal 
You'll never use a two-cent stamp to 
advantage than the one you stick on the letter addressed to 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 2s Evinrude Biock, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


terms to dealers. 


—— Rane RRR 


and your whole sporting goods 
line will benefit by it—and, inci- 
dentally, you'll be surprised at the 
number of Evinrudes you can sell 
without half trying. 

Advance orders indicate that this 
year will be a big Evinrude year— 
we are doubling our 1914 output. 
Get your share of the _ business. 
We are creating the demand—all 
you have to do is to let your cus- 
tomers know that you can sell them 
an Evinrude. The 1915 model has 
reversible propeller, Maxim silencer 
and waterproof magneto built into 
the flywheel—no separate battery 
required. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


made by handling it the Evinrude 
is a good trade booster for any 
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182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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